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American Wool Terms 


We have been asked again to pub- 
lish a full statement of the grades and 
descriptions of American wool. As the 
wool season is approaching this may 
be of some value, so we review the sub- 
ject at length. 


First, we have the three general 
wool terms: fleece, Territory and 
pulled. Fleece wools are those grown 


in the farm states; Territory are those 
grown in the Western states, but do 
not include the wools of Texas, Cali- 
fornia or Oregon. However, for the 
purpose of price comparison Oregon 
ought to be included in territory, ex- 


wools are designated as clothing wools, 
Much of our Western half-blood and 
Merino wool is not long enough to 
comb, so it is classed as clothing. Asa 
rule, clothing wool is worth about ten 
per cent less when scoured than comb- 
ing wool, and very often the difference 
in the grease should be greater than 
this because clothing wools usually 
shrink two to four per cent more than 
combing wools, especially in Merinos 
and half-bloods. It is natural that a 
wool one and one-half inches long will 
pick up about as much dirt during a 
year as a wool two and one-half inches 


West are fine and crossbred, or fine 
and medium. Fine wool is that derived 
from purebred Merino sheep and from 
no other source. It may be fine comb- 
ing or fine clothing, according to 
length. Of course, even in fine wools 
the degree of fineness varies, some be- 
ing much finer than others. In fact, a 
small per cent of purebred Merino 
sheep produce wool no finer than half- 
blood, and in Australia the coarser the 
wool one can get on a Merino the 
better he suits. Twenty years ago, 
practically all the wool grown in the 
West was fine wool, but each year the 








Some of Hobbs & Gillettes Yearlings Castleford, Idaho 


cept that portion known as the Wil- 
lamette Valley, where the wools com- 
pare closely with fleece wools. 
Referring to the wool itself, we have 
three important general terms to con- 
sider: combing, staple and 
Combing and staple mean exactly the 
same thing and refer to the length and 
strength of the wool. A wool must be 
two inches long before it can be put 
through the combs, and it really ought 
to be two and one-half inches in length. 
It also must be strong enough to stand 
the strain of combing. 
long enough to comb is known as a 
staple or combing wool, The shorter 


clothing. 


Thus, a wool 


long and as there is less wool in the 
short fleece, there will be proportion- 
ately more dirt. The use of the word 
“staple” ought to be abandoned and 
combing used instead. The wool raised 
on our deserts is mostly clothing, the 
sheep not having feed enough to grow 
a long combing wool. Then when wool 
contains a break or is damaged or dis- 
colored, regardless of its length, it 
is classed as clothing, the same as 
short wool. All wool graded as three- 
eighths-blood or coarser is long enough 
to comb, but it may be classed as 
clothing if it is damaged. 


The kinds of wool grown in the 


per cent is reduced so that now about 
half of our Territory wool is fine and 
the balance, crossbred. Taking the 
West over fine combing wool shrinks 
on scouring about 64 per cent and fine 
clothing, about 67 per cent. 

Then comes our fine medium wool. 
This comprises a large class in the 
West and is seldom quoted separately. 
As a rule our fine wools are referred 
to as fine and fine medium. Fine me- 
dium represents the coarser fine wools. 
Very many. of those sheep we call 
range Merinos are not pure Merino 
sheep. Probably the majority of our 
fine-wooled range ewes contain an 
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Fine me- 
dium wool is that class a little finer 
than half-blood and a little coarser 
- than Merino—it represents a large, 
useful grade of Western wool. 


eighth of coarse-wool blood. 


Next we have the crossbred wools 
or the half-blood, three-eighths-blood 
and quarter-blood. These names were 
applied to our wools many years ago to 
indicate the amount of Merino blood 
they contained. The half-blood was 
supposed to designate a grade of wool 
derived from a sheep that was 50 per 
cént Merino and 50 per cent Lincoln or 
Leicester. In old days our Merinos 
carried much finer wool than today and 
so did the Lincoln and Leicester. 
Breeders have found that as the wool 
gets coarser the sheep becomes larger 
and hardier. Our ambition to get big, 
hardy sheep has encouraged the pro- 
duction of coarser wool. Hence, a 
cross twenty-five years ago between a 
Lincoln and a Merino produced a 58s 
wool, or half-blood, while that kind of 
a cross today produces a much coarser 
wool. To get a half-blood wool today 
requires a sheep carrying about 75 per 
cent of Merino blood. A _ half-blood 
ewe mated to a Merino ram will give 
a good half-blood or comeback wool, 
as it is called in Australia. Some of 
our large Rambouillets produce half- 


blood wool and we have seen _half- 
blood wool grown on Southdown 
sheep. In the half-blood again there 


are the combing and clothing grades, 
depending on length and strength of 
the fiber. In the West half-blood 
combing wool shrinks around 62 per 
cent and half-blood clothing, around 
64 per cent. 


Then comes the three-eighths-blood 
grade. It again is supposed to be a 
wool taken from a sheep containing 
three-eighths of Merino blood and 
five-eighths of coarse-wool blood. It 
is the next coarser grade to half-blood 
and represents our largest line of 
crossbred wool and probably the best 
general-purpose wool grown. A Lin- 
coln or Cotswold ram mated to a 
Merino ewe, as a rule, produces three- 
eighths-blood wool. From such a 
cross, some of the wool is coarser, but 
much of it is three-eighths-blood. 
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Nearly all Shropshire and Hampshire 
wool is graded as three-eighths-blood ; 
but as a rule the Down wools are on 
the low side, and as they are short, 
they are usually termed three-eighths- 
blood clothing. However, our largest 
line of three-eighths-blood is taken 
from half-blood Merino sheep, and the 
Corriedale likewise produces three- 
eighths-blood. Generally three-eighths- 
blood Western wool now shrinks about 
55 per cent for combing and 57 per 
cent for clothing. However, there 
should be very little clothing wool in 
any decent three-eighths-blood grade. 


Lastly among the crossbred comes 
the quarter-blood wool. This is the 
coarsest of the crossbred grades. A 
sheep containing 25 per cent of Merino 
blood will generally yield a quarter- 
blood wool. Also many _ half-blood 
Merinos and Corriedales produce high 
quarter-blood wool. Likewise quarter- 
blood often comes from Shropshires, 
Hampshire and Oxfords. In nearly all 
flocks of Lincolns and Cotswolds a 
goodly portion of the wool grades as 
low quarter-blood. As a rule quarter- 
blood wools shrink around 50 per cent, 
ranging from 47 to 53. The coarser 
they are the less the shrink. 


In the last place we have the braid 
wools, or the coarsest of all, taken 
from purebred Lincoln, Cotswold and 
Leicester sheep. While a good bit of 
wool from these breeds is fine enough 
to grade as low quarter-blood, the bulk 
of it is classed as braid. Sheep yield- 
ing braid wool are the heaviest shear- 
ers*of all the breeds, for even though 
the fleece as it comes from the sheep 
weighs more it is of such light shrink- 
age that the yield of clean wool is very 
great. In the Western states. braid 
wool shrinks from 40 to 45 per cent 
usually, but we have seen fairly large 
lines of it shrinking as low as 35 per 
cent. 

Of course it must be understood that 
all of these grades vary somewhat ac- 
cording to the judgment of the wool 
grader, and each of these grades con- 
tains different degrees of fineness. Thus 
in the quarter-blood wools we have 
high quarter, quarter-blood and low 
quarter, This again is based on the 
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fineness of the fiber; the high quarter 
being finest and the low quarter the 


coarsest. This same division applies 
to each of the grades. 


In discussing the question of shrink- 
age let us not forget that while jt 
varies greatly the rule is the coarser 
the wool the less it will shrink, and 
the shorter the wool the 
shrinks. Also that varies 
from year to year. 1918 was a year of 
heavy-shrinking wool in most sections 
of the country while 1919 now looks to 
be a year of light shrinkages. 


more it 
shrinkage 


Wool growers are this year apt to 
make the mistake of assuming that 
because their sheep produced combing 
wool last year they will do so again 
this year. This does not follow. The 
sheep that last year produced long 
wool may carry short wool this year 
or vice versa. Probably a good rule 
for wool growers using Rambouillet 
rams, and they all use a few of them, 
to follow would be this: If you are 
using rams with body wrinkles or 
heavy neck folds your flock will soon 
be producing short, heavy shrinking 
wool worth less per grease pound 
Don’t forget that wrinkles mean low 
wool values even into the crossbreds. 





-AROUND VERNAL, UTAH 





From reports through the country 
the livestock on the ranges have wit 
tered very There has 
been plenty of snow on the range for 
stock; although in some localities less 
snow would have 
‘However, generally 


satisfactory. 


preferable. 
there 


been 
speaking, 
seems little if any complaint register 
ed. Our winter range is becoming 
quite seriously overstocked, because of 
so many transient herds coming if 
from outside localities; hence feed is 
becoming scarce and range crowded. 
We are at a loss as flock masters as to 
making any substantional calculations 
on what the future may -bring to us im 
the business because of the very um 
settled and unstable condition of the 
wool market. However, we hope that 
nothing serious may. occur that will 
jeopardize the business, H. W, 
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Boosting Lamb and Mutton 


While a far-flung cry has gone out 
from many sheep interests that a 
wider use of lamb and mutton is nec- 
essary for the good of the sheep in- 
dustry, the class that will benefit most 
from the realization of such a move- 
ment is the producers,—the sheepmen 
and the sheep farmers. Other agencies 
cannot be expected to exhibit such a 
widespread interest, but the following 
stand a commission man recently took 
upon being introduced to the subject, 
is clearly short-sighted. “Instead of 
increasing the popularity of lamb, you 
should tell the farmer how to produce 
it, most economically, so that the price 


By L. L. HELLER 


their low level; the lambs would have 
been held until ready for slaughter and 
values would have been maintained all 
the way through. 

Retail values for lamb the past year 
average lower than for the choice cuts 
of beef. In one way, it is an injus- 
tice to lamb to compare it to beef. It 
is more nearly comparable to veal, but 
is much higher in nutritious value. 
One of the important reasons for a 


campaign of publicity on lamb is for .« 


the purpose of imparting a tone of 
stability to the market. This is pos- 
sible only through an increased lamb- 


consuming public. As to the teaching 


$2.25 a bushel, when, as a matter of 
fact, it probably would have sold at 
double that figure without government 
control. Hogs might not go below a 
minimum of $17.50 according to a Food 
Administration ruling, but as soon as 
government control ceased, hog prices 
began to climb right away from this 
“minimum.” The stockman did his 
share toward winning this war. It 
would be unfair to ask for more. 
“Why should we eat more lamb, is it 
cheaper than beef or pork?” say a few 
people. Right back goes the answer, 
“Why should it be cheaper?” It comes 
from the cleanest domestic animal, 





will come down and people can afford 
to buy it,” he said. 

First of all, let it be said, the present 
Pfices are but a temporary feature of 
the market. Lamb is always scarce at 
this season of the year, when strange 
to say, people ask for it the most. This 
season, it is less plentiful than usual, 
because the market was unsteady and 
WMsatisfactory early in the winter and 
tornbelt feeders unloaded their half- 
fat stuff at a marked loss, when they 
sold out at from $14 to $16 per cwt. A 
broad demand would have given a 
firmer tone to the market at that time 
and prices would not have dropped to 








Lamb Carcasses in the Swift Cooler 


of economy of production, the colleges, 
experiment stations, extension and 
demonstration services have a corps of 
men looking after this end of the busi- 
ness. 

“So that the price will come down 
and the people can afford to buy it.” 
That is the side of farming that inter- 
ests the city man these days. Why 
not, “so that the up-to-date, progres- 
sive sheepman will realize a reasonable 
profit from his work.” The Bolshevist 
principle of finance, cost plus “steen” 
per cent was not applied to the produce 
of farm and ranch. Instead, wheat 
values were fixed at a maximum of 


which since the dawn of history has 
been symbolical of purity. You are 
taking no chances on communicable 
diseases when you eat roast leg or 
lamb chops. Trichinae and tape worm 
from eating them. Never! And prac- 
tically no carcasses are condemned for 
carrying tuberculosis. 

Lamb is a highly digestible meat, 
and, when -properly prepared, there 
is none more palatable. In caloric 
value and composition it is: essentially 
the same as beef. Lamb contains 


more fat, but less water than beef, of 
equal or somewhat greater age. Com- 
pared to veal, as it might be, from the 








i4 


standpoint of toothsomeness, it is 
much higher in food value. 


In quality, lamb has improved stead- 
ily for a number of years. Those ina 
position to know, say our prime lambs 
are second to none. A roast leg or 
shoulder of lamb or lamb chops give 
zest and variety to your meat diet. 
After this prima facie evidence in favor 
of lamb, I repeat the question, “Why 
should it sell cheaper than beef in or- 
der to be in wide demand?” 

But conditions, not theories, con- 
front us. The West, producing three- 
fifths of the lamb crop, has expressed 
a preference for beef over lamb of 
twelve to one. In the Middle West 
twenty times as much beef is sold and 
in the South about ten times. Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia are the 
principal lamb markets and the country 
east of Pittsburg and north of Wash- 
Yngton contains more than half the 
lamb eaters of the country. Here 
only five pounds of beef are sold to 
each pound of lamb. The only good 
markets outside of this area are Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles. 

If the common, every-day American 
could be found, his meat bill for a year 
would be made up of the following 
items, of which lamb comprises about 
four per cent: 

7 \bs. 
8 Ibs. 
77 \bs. beef 
80 Ibs. pork 


Think of it! More veal eaten than 
lamb, which represents 50 per cent of 
the income of a basic industry. It is 
no wonder we import half our wool. 
We will continue to do so until roast 
leg of lamb and chops are more 
meritoriously appraised by the great 
American public. In the Mississippi 
Valley, per capita consumption is 
probably less than three pounds per 
year. In such towns as Cedar Rapids, 
Clinton, Des Moines and Dubuque, 
Iowa, and Springfield and Peoria, IIli- 
nois, fewer than 50 lambs per 1,000 
population are eaten yearly. Ina few 
towns consumption approaches still 
nearer the vanishing point and few 
cities show any marked increase over 
that figure. 


lamb and mutton 
veal 
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Now the sheepmen and farmers eat 
no more lamb and mutton proportion- 
ately, than the city dwellers. 
than half a million sheep were killed 
on ranches and farms last year, while 
approximately 1,500,000 beeves, 1,000,- 
000 calves and 15,000,000 hogs were 
slaughtered. When these figures are 
reduced to a poundage basis, the es- 
teem with which lamb and mutton are 
held on the farms becomes more ap- 
parent. Note the change: 


Amounts of Meat Slaughtered On 


Farms and Ranches 
20,000,000 Ibs. lamb and mutton 
2,000,000,000 Ibs. pork 
700,000,000 Ibs. 
100,000,000 Ibs. 


Many 


Fewer 


beef 
veal 


have ruined their 


A New Sheep Book 


Prof. Coffey has recently pub- 
lished an excellent book on Pro- 
ductive Sheep Husbandry. It is 
one of the best books on sheep 
yet published. The book sells at 
$2.50 and on receipt of price we 
will forward copy. We believe 
this volume will prove valuable to 
all sheepmen, and we hope they 
will purchase it. 


ranchers 
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own appetite for lamb by the continued 
slaughtering of old ewes that would 
not winter. If these are fattened hur- 
riedly, they make an edible meat, but 
you will never mistake them for lamb. 
The citrus fruit growers of California 
forgo temporary profits by the thou- 
sands of dollars, when they reject im- 
perfect fruit at the sorting table and 
consign it to the waste pile. “Market 
such trash,” they say. “It would ruin 
our market for the good product.” 
How many sheepmen ever thought of 
the same thing about his business. 
*Twould be a revolutionary doctrine to 
advocate “pelting” the aged stuff, ren- 
dering the carcass for tallow, when 
meat supplies are so short, but if, in 
the past, this had been practiced, the 
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constant fight against the “muttony” 
taste would never have come up and 
sheepmen would have been dollars and 
cents to the good. This prejudice has 
been working to the sheepmen’s detri- 
ment for many long years. Only re 
cently, have they been aroused to the 
point of combating it. Ifthe sheepmer 
will only ponder in their heart, this 
story of the citrus growers’ sacrificing 
the present penny for the future dol- 
lar, they will find therein a lesson even 
though they cannot carry out, in let 
ter, a parallel plan. 
market topping lambs that hit the mar- 
ket, sell other loads because of the ex 
cellence of their chops and _ roasts, 
Every deck of tail-enders drag down 
the demand. The higher the quality 
and condition are 
greater the ease of selling, profits and 
the future demand. 


Every carload of 


maintained, the 


Through the Middle West, any re 
form upon the subject of lamb-eating 
must be based largely upon actual 
demonstrations. It will take more than 
words to crack the hard shell of in- 
difference and apathy. 
strations, the 
hold. They will include slaughtering, 
cutting, boning the shoulder and later 
on, cooking demonstrations. 


Such demon- 


association plans t0 


work and 
can do 


In connection with this 
apart from it, the sheepmen 
proselyting whenever opportunity pre 
sents itself. Order lamb at the hotel 
or restaurant. If you don’t see it 
the bill ’o fare, order it anyway amd 
speak to the manager of his negligenee 
in omitting it, and don’t be apologetit 
when you talk of lamb. The move 
ment to encourage the use of it asa 
food didn’t get very far when it was 
based upon the fact that it was cheapef 
than beef. People thought there mus 
be something wrong with it or tt 
wouldn’t sell for When it 
looking up in price as it is at preset 
it sells freely; much 
when it is cheap. 


less. 


more so thai 


The following extract from a letté 
of J. D. Noblitt, president of the Lit 
coln County (Wyo.) Wool Growet 
Association, contains some good suf 
gestions. Says he, “What would yo 
think of a plan providing that fh 
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sheepmen of every town would arrange 
with the local hotels for a special lamb 
dinner for Easter Sunday, on the dol- 


lar-a-plate plan? Special arrange- 
ments would have to be made for sup- 
plying cuts, shoulder, roasts, etc. from 
butchering centers. 

“It occurs to me that some such ar- 
rangement might be made to advant- 
age in connection with all meetings of 
wool growers and that by each mem- 
ber inviting one or more friends who 
were not in the sheep business, to dine 
with ‘the bunch’ on these occasions, in- 
terest would be worked up that would 
have good results. 

“In connection with the larger meet- 
ings, such as those of state and na- 
tional associations, would it not be a 
good plan to arrange with certain 
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the French Hotel, Reno, Nevada. It is 
presumed that the activities of the 
union, which is perhaps one of the first 
of its kind ever organized, will be con- 
fined to the state of Nevada where 
most of the herders and camp-tenders 
are Frenchmen and Basques. D. F. B. 





FROM WESTERN COLORADO 





We have had a hard winter. Steady 
cold and winter feed covered with 
snow for three and a half months 
straight. Lots of hay in the valley was 
all that pulled us through and 
though nearly everyone managed to 
winter their sheep pretty well, it was 
very expensive and the worst for se- 
vere cold that any of the old settlers 
remember. After the winter did break, 
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plenty of feed and hay in the valley for 
wintering the flocks, as well as plenty 
of peafields for fatrening the lambs, 
and we hope never to see another win- 
ter so severe as the last. Our sheep 
association has worked with the gov- 
ernment and county commissioners 
and has had very good success in keep- 
ing the coyotes down. There are still 
plenty of them but they do not cause 
the losses that they did years ago. 
Trappers and hunters are kept at work 
by the month. 

R. W. SHELLABARGER, Colorado. 





LAMBS IN IDAHO 





Regarding the number and condition 
of our early lambs I do not think our 
numbers are quite average and from 





reputable restaurants and hotels to 
put on special menus including lamb in 
its most up-to-date styles, and attend- 
ing members be requested to take with 
them their friends for a treat of this 
kind.” 

The proverbial meekness of the lamb 
in the sheepmen is not appreciated any 
more. It is regarded as a sign of weak- 
ness. All businesses have their adver- 
tising men giving selling talks. The 
sheep industry should be no exception, 
and every sheepmen should be an ad- 
vertising man until this movement is 
Successfully consummated. 





SHEEPHERDERS’ UNION 





A sheepherders’ union was organi- 
zed March 20, with headquarters at 








Some Crossbred Lambs for the Next Ram Sale 


which was the middle of March, we 
had a week of wet snows and much 
good feed in the peafields, which our 
sheepmen had counted on and were 
using, was lost in the mud. 

However, the prospect looks good 
for early grass and we look forward 
with confidence in having plenty of 
feed during the lambing time which be- 
gins here early in May. Wages and all 
expenses connected with the business 
are high and we are very much con- 
cerned about what this year’s prices 
are to be. We use a fair share of 
lambs here in the local markets and 
hope that your efforts will induce the 
‘people everywhere to do the same. 
The San Lius Valley has good sheep, 
good lambing allotments in the Na- 
tional Forests, good summer range and 


what I have seen the condition is de- 
cidedly not an average. 


The cold, wet weather during Febru- 
ary and early March set back the 
lambs decidedly, and while the 
bands carry a fair top, there is a very 
large number of dry, runty looking 
lambs. 

Ewes with early lambs are in poor 
condition as very large quantities of 
the feed that was fed to them was 
wasted, due to the miserable condi- 
tions under foot. I notice Clay Robin- 
son’s live stock report of March 27, 
1919, quotes the Bureau of Markets 
regarding our spring lambs as two 
weeks earlier than usual, Idaho flock- 
masters in Chicago giving that infor- 
mation. I am of the opinion that had 
the flockmasters been at home the 


very 
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information would have been. other- 
wise. During the six weeks that our 
lambs came, we had the worst weather 
on record, and our lambs will not be 
ready for market at the usual time. I 
believe they will be two weeks later. 
This is the present outlook. Unusually 
good weather, as we have enjoyed for 
the past ten days, may bring them for- 
ward earlier, but our early Idaho 
lambs and their mothers have had a 
setback which will take good feed and 
good weather to offset. 

Range conditions have materially 
improved since March.20. In fact I 
do not remember a better week’s 
growing weather than we have just 
enjoyed. The snow has gone well back 
on the foothills and there is more feed 
in sight on April 1 than we have had 
for years. Stock are practically all on 
the range now and April lambing just 
beginning, with ewes in fair condition 
and the grass good. 

HUGH SPROAT. 





AUCTION WOOL PRICES 


Below we give a list of representa- 
tive sales of Territory wool at the gov- 
ernment wool auction in Boston on 
March 14. It will be noted that many 
of these wools sold considerably above 
the government minimum and that the » 
market was stronger than at other 


sales. In the list below we quote the 
number of pounds, the grade of wool, 
the shrinkage and the grease price. 
These wools are graded wools, and are 
divided into choice, average, or inferior 
lots according to their quality. 


Montana Wool 
Grade 

Choice fine staple sprain 
Choice fine staple. nen 
Average fine staple 
Average fine staple 
Average % blood staple... 
Choice % blood staple........... 
Average % blood clothing 
Choice % blood staple........... 
Choice % blood staple........... 

Wyoming Wool 
Choice fine staple 
Choice fine staple..._............. 
Average fine staple................ 
7,012 Average fine staple 
28,061 Average fine staple............... 
52,077- Fine medium staple. 
26,065 Fine clothing ........ 
89,958 Average % blood.................. 
21,645 Average % blood staple... 
26,308 4% blood clothing... 
40,940 Average 3 DOO. nnpeccccnncsene 


Pounds 
46,549 
10,867 
5,472 
68,988 
7,378 
28,627 
14,872 
39,097 
83,783 


Shrink Pr. 


47,129 
47,130 
9,327 
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56,144 
48,465 
48,466 


Average 36 D1lOOG cccmnee .58 54 
Choice % DdIOOG... ar wea 
Choice % blood......... 50 = =«.51 
Utah Wools 
Choice fine medium staple .63  .54 
Choice fine medium cloth- 
ing 
Choice fine medium cloth- 
ing 
Average fine medium 
SUI vccesoccistnisssisnisoiceesczics 
Choice 4% blood staple.......... 
Average % blood staple... 
Average % blood clothing 
Idaho Wools 
Inferior fine medium........ meee 
Average fine medium.......... 
Fine medium clothing........... 
AVETAZe WY DlOOG.ncccccrcessesnre sas 
Average fine medium 
MINI ccssecsosatesiscsSebcbessasess¥etcaios 
Choice % blood staple........... 
Choice % blood staple........... 
Average % blood staple..... 
Inferior % blood clothing 
CHOIC] Yq DOOM. .ceecreccoersssenerneeer 
Average \% blood staple... 
Average % blood staple... 
Oregon Wools. 
Fine medium staple... 
Average fine medium 
i, LEAT 
Fine medium clothing......... 
Fine medium clothing.......... 
Nevada Wools 
Average fine medium.......... 
Average fine medium 
MIUNID s.cosiestccanpeecitapniciabindinss 
Average fine medium 
IN oo ie 
Average’ fine medium 
MOE siiccisssconesinstcecitersnre si 
Choice fine medium cloth- 
ing 


16,464 
12,507 





7,152 





67,511 


24,177 
17,367 
13,096 


5,529 
26,611 
27,136 
39,958 
20,281 


38,071 
37,240 
29,049 
38,874 
47,130 
29,135 
56,161 


64,361 
9,609 


11,844 
21,566 


21,927 
25,928 


24,306 
9,864 
10,914 





California Wools 
Choice 12-months’ staple... 
Choice 12-months’ staple... 
Average 12-months’ staple 


38,780 
22,534 
21,206 





SIXTY-THREE CENT 
ARIZONA WOOL 


We have had a good winter for sheep 
in southern Arizona this year. We 
have partially sheared and our wool 
sold in Boston from 61% to 63 cents. 
The lamb crop will run from 70 to 110 
per cent. Your letter of recent date 
asking to figure out the cost of run- 
ning a sheep per annum, has_ been 
turned over to Mr. Zellaha who says 
he can give the exact data as per your 
letter. 

H. E. CAMPBELL. 





TAX ON LIVE STOCK 


The Nevada State legislature has 
enacted a law levying a tax of 50 cents 
on each head of sheep owned by an 
alien who does not possess ranch 
property, and of $1 on each head of 
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cattle owned by such a person within 
that state. 

The idea in mind is undoubtedly to 
require such owners, who in the past 
have been grazing their stock on the 
public domain, to purchase ranch prop- 
erty and thus become more stable and 
permanent citizens of the state. Ip 
other words, to make the transient 
stockman realize his position and fur- 
nish an incentive for him to become 
naturalized and to purchase property 
and settle down in the country and 
state where his livelihood is being 
made. 

It is the same idea apparently which 
actuated the local Forest Service some 
years ago in establishing the policy 
that an applicant for range without 
the following qualifications would not 
be granted a regular grazing permit: 
Ownership of ,improved ranch prop- 
erty dependent upon a use of Na- 
tional Forest range, upon which ap- 
plicant resides, and on which he hary- 
ests sufficient hay or grain to feed dur- 
ing the winter season the stock for 
which permit is desired. The policy is 
a sound one. D. F. B. 





SHEARING IN WASHINGTON 


Shearing was general in Yakima 
Valley, Wash., by April 1, and im 
many hands the wool was coming off 
two weeks before that time. Kays 
Brothers and Coleman & Kays were 
shearing about 6,000 head at Mabton, 
Yakima County, about March 15, and 
Peter Agor was busy about the same 
time with a band of 2,400 at Kiona, well 
down toward the Columbia. Even be 
fore that time there had been reports 
of early lambing, and lambing and 
shearing in Yakima bands occupied 
the better part of a month. Robert 
Prior sheared 2,000 head before lamb- 
ing, at his Benton City ranch, and 
3,200 head after. Mrs. Mary E. Ves 
sey, one of the leading wool growers 
of the valley, began shearing opera 
tions in her Wenas camp about April 
1. The prospects were excellent for 
a large clip of clean, long wool, much 
freer from burs than usual. G. N.A 
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Average Western Weather For Shearing and Lambing 


The spring time usually advances 
across the country from Arizona and 
the Pacific Coast to the Rocky Moun- 
tain highlands between early February 
and late April, March bringing the 
earlier indications of spring over most 
of the agricultural regions of the in- 
terior Western states. Sheep shear- 
ing marches across the country in 
much the same manner about a month 
later, and the crest of the wave of 
lambing follows in still another month, 





By J. CECIL ALTER 


ways being a desire by flockmasters to 
get the fleeces into the bags as early 
as possible, aiming thereby to hasten 
the transition from winter to spring 
and summer feeding conditions. 
However, experience has taught the 
Western sheepman that a warm, 
though hungry sheep is better than a 
shorn one, dead; and that the mere 
shearing does not bring the spring 
time any more effectively than does a 
bevy of Easter bonnets. Hence the 


month ahead of the advancing bands of 
sheep through the shearing pens, in 
order to insure the presence of suf- 
ficient warmth in the ground on which 
the shorn sheep will sleep. The win- 
ter moisture should not be in the sur- 
face soil yet, when the fleeces are 
taken, as a broad rule; that is, after 
the winter snow layer has gone there 
should have been several days of fine 
warm weather to send the warmth 
well down into the soil. 





Grand Champion Load Fat Lambs at Salt Lake Show—Three-QuarterB lood Hampshires Fed by Austin Bros. Association and Sold to 
Hauser Packing Co. at 37 Cents, Weight 126 Pounds 


under average management and con- 
ditions. 

Some spring seasons may be ahead 
of normal development, or behind the 
schedule, as much as a month; in facta 
spring season may be somewhat early 
over the northern or eastern part of 
the Plateau region, and comparatively 
late over the Southern or Western 
states, or vice versa. Shearing natur- 
ally follows the general state of the 
current weather each spring, there al- 





watchfulness of the weather, and the 
bantering of sheepmen with each other 
as to who will dare to begin shearing 
first, when a sterner necessity does not 
govern the matter. 

Probably it is better, in the long run, 
to watch the changes on the ground 
rather than in the sky, for general in- 
dications as to the security of the ad- 
advance of spring time. That is, the 
snow layer should have receded up the 
mountain slope a few weeks if not a 


This may be fairly safely judged by 
the progress of spring growth of vege- 
tation as a rule, as native plants re- 
spond naturally to the advance of 
spring time, and if their stages of de- 
velopment and growth can be properly 
interpreted and evaluated, statistically 
or otherwise, they will serve as a 
much better measure of the progress 
of the season than any number of sci- 
entific instruments or calculations. 
Sheepmen do well to correlate the 
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state of vegetation, therefore, -with 
their shearing work, as nearly as may 
be possible. For instance, in a spring 
grain region, one might say the wool 
should go off the sheep’s back as the 
spring sown grain begins to carpet the 
fields in green; or, the wool goes off 
as the fruit blossoms come on; or 
within a definite relation to the times 
of these periods of development of the 
crops, earlier or later, as may be found 
most appropriate for the locality. 
That is, the bulk of the shearing would 
be done during the weeks when the 
spring grain is coming up generally, or 
as the orchard blooms are setting 
everywhere in the locality. And since 
such phenological phenomena may be 
foreseen some days in advance, as a 
rule, so might the proper shearing time 
be foreseen. 

Such indications of spring’s advance 
are very much safer than current 
weather or temperature conditions, for 
warm sunny days come and go many 
times, usually, before spring has come 
to stay; and winter is never very far 
gone until the wheat is coming up and 
the colors coming in the orchards. 

Lambing, likewise, may be timed ap- 
proximately for the average dates of 
certain stages of plant development 
and growth, as for instance the height 
of the alfalfa, which might be from 
three to six inches, or more or less, 
depending on the locality; or the dates 
of the passing of the orchard bloom 
might serve very well as a guide. 

However, such advance preparation 
can only be done for average dates, and 
not for any actual spring, because 
lambing, like taxes and Christmas, can- 
not be varied to suit the weather of 
any particular spring time; and no 
spring weather can be predicted, even 
in a general way yet, more than a few 
days ahead. 

It may be proper to say that the de- 
sire for early lambs at high prices, 
without providing adequate feed and 
shelter, is responsible for many losses 
at lambing time, rather than the occa- 
sional spell of bad weather. The right 
kind of weather will be along to every 
band of sheep, if its owner can afford 
to wait for it. Lambs cannot be grown 
out of doors before their legitimate 
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time, any more than can garden or 
field crops; and if lambs must be pro- 
duced for early markets, like certain 
garden plants and vegetables, they 
must be “forced” on hot-house meth- 
ods and expense. 

Shearing should be delayed until the 
fields are good places for shorn sheep, 
if possible; lambing should be timed 
for normal mean temperatures in the 
middle fifties (if done without shel- 
ter); and the daily weather forecasts 
should be watched regularly during 
the shearing and lambing periods. 

Normal mean temperatures in the 
middle fifties are the result of aver- 
age day time maximum temperatures 
in the middle or higher sixties, and 
night time minimum temperatures in 
the middle forties or slightly lower. 
At such a time the only danger to 
sheep is from the occasional cold 
storm, which can best be discerned and 
foreseen on the daily weather maps of 
the Weather Bureau. 

This point, 55 degrees in the up- 
ward spring curve of normal tempera- 
ture, as shown in Bulletin R, of the U. 
S. Weather Bureau, is reached on 
February 15 at Phoenix, Arizona, in 
an average year; it is March 19 at 
Sacramento, California; March 22 at 
Red Bluff, California; March 27 at 
Roswell, New Mexico; April 22 at 
Walla Walla, Washington, and Lewis- 
ton, Idaho; April 29 at Pueblo, Colo- 
rado; May 5 at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and Boise, Idaho; May 8 at Roseburg, 
Oregon; May 10 at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, Denver, Colorado, Miles City, 
Montana, and Spokane, Washington; 
May 13 at Pocatello, Idaho; May 14 at 
Durango, Colorado; May 17 at Havre, 
Montana, Modena, Utah, and Winne- 
mucca, Nevada; May 21 at Reno, Ne- 
vada; May 25 at Lander, Wyoming; 
May 26 at Helena, Montana; May 27 
at Cheyenne, Wyoming; May 30 at 
‘Kalispell, Montana; June 1 at Baker 
City, Oregon; and June 10 at Yellow- 
stone Park, Wyoming. 

Occasional cold snaps, causing suf- 
fering among flocks, are pretty certain 
to occur later than this, once in awhile, 
but the average dates of the latest cold 
snap in spring, which causes a killing 
frost, or a ground temperature about 
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freezing, according to Bulletin V, by 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, are very 
nearly the same as the dates given 
above for a great many stations, by 
coincidence. For instance, the average 
of the dates of latest killing frost in 
spring at Phoenix, is February 15; 
Santa Fe, May 2; Denver, May 10; 
Cheyenne, May 15; Lander, May 26; 
Winnemucca, May 15; Boise, April 28; 
Helena, May 7; Havre, May 16; Spo- 
kane, June 23; and Salt Lake City, 
April 20. In about one-half the spring 
seasons killing frost will occur later 
than this average date, and it will oc- 
cur earlier in the other half of the sea- 
sons. The important fact to the sheep- 
man is that, prior to this average date 
of latest killing frost, or the date when 
the daily mean temperature mounts to 
55 degree, the danger to the sheep dur- 


“ing the lambing and shearing work, 


from adverse weather conditions, de- 
creases rapidly; while after this date, 
the factor of safety from 
weather, increases rapidly. 

The following table from the Month- 
ly Summaries published by the 
Weather Bureau shows average 
weather conditions for several West- 
ern states, all stations at all altitudes, 
for all years of record being consid- 
ered, for April and May, and gives at 
a glance the géneral temperature, 
amount of precipitation in inches, 
snowfall in inches, and the number of 
stormy days, or those on which 0.01 
inch or more of precipitation occurred. 
In many cases the inclusion of high 
altitude stations make the tempera- 
tures average higher than they really 
are where the sheep are located in 
these months; also the snowfall, being 
determined from all stations, including 
the higher ones, will be greater in the 
averages shown than it actually is 
where the sheep are located in these 
months. 

It will be noted that May is from 7 
degrees to 9 degrees warmer than 
April; that is, the temperature at this 
time of year is mounting upward at 
the rate of one degree for every three 
or four days, getting that much far- 
ther away from winter conditions, on 
the average. It will also be noted, that 
while May averages wetter, and has 


inclement 
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more stormy days in places, than April, 
there is very much less snowfall, and 
this occurs chiefly at the higher alti- 
tudes, and in the earlier part of the 
month. The dry season has appeared 
in Arizona by May, as will be noted. 
Conditions in Utah and Nevada are 
very similar. 


Average Weather Table 


Mean Av. Av. Strmy 

State Mo. Temp. Prep. Snfall Days 
Utah, Apr. .47.2 1.09 3.4 5 
May .54.8 1.24 1.5 5 
Wyo., Apr. 40.3 = 1.56 98 7 
May. 48.8 2.18 48 8 
Mont., Apr. .43.2 1.14 6.4 6 
May .51.0 2.52 3.4 9 

Ida., Apr. —45.1 1.30 28 7 
May ..52.2 1.87 0.8 8 

Nev., Apr. 47.2 0.75 3.0 + 
May 54.1 0.94 1.6 2 
Colo., Apr. ..43.7 1.86 10.8 7 
May 51.0 1.87 42 7 
Ariz., Apr. 60.1 0.57 1.4* 2 
May .67.2 0.28 0.7* 1 


*Northern half, only. 

It is from studies of statistics that 
insurance actuaries determine the de- 
gree of risk their companies are tak- 
ing in the lines covered by their in- 
surance; they defend themselves with 
a knowledge of average conditions, 
knowing that while they may lose in 
one instance, they will gain in another, 
if their work is based on good aver- 
ages. In just the same way the sheep- 
man may determine how great a risk 
he is running by shearing in any lo- 
cality at any time of year, by a study 
of the past weather records, on file at 
nearly every office of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau. 





ARIZONA WOOL SELLING 





Mr. R. ‘1H. Carr, a wool grower of 
Kingman, Arizona, visited Salt Lake 
early in April and advised us as fol- 
lows: “Practically all Arizona wool 
that has so far been shipped has sold in 
Boston at from 60 to 63 cents. No 
wool has been sold in Arizona. As 
soon as an outfit is shorn out repre- 
sentatives of the commission houses 
visit the shearing shed and take a 100- 
pound sample. This is expressed to 
Boston and there the clip is offered to 





the mills on the basis of the sample. 
In this way most of our wools that 
were shorn early have been sold at 
prices ranging from 60 to 63 cents. We 
start to shear early in February and 
we are moving the wool as fast as pos- 
sible. Of course we have the commis- 
sion and freight to pay-out of that.” 





COMEBACK WOOL 





We are asked if we produce come- 
back wool in this country and what is 
meant by it. 

In Australia the word, “comeback,” 
is applied to wool of about 60s quality. 
In this country that would mean a 
good half-blood or low fine medium, 
which is one of our largest lines of 
wool. The Australians used the term, 
“comeback,” to indicate that the wool 





An Idaho Lincoln Stud Ram 


was coming back from the crossbred 
to the Merino type. This term, of 
course, is just simply a name and does 
not mean anything except a wool of a 
specific grade. It does not, of course, 
represent a wool coming back to the 
Merino, for a comeback wool may be 
obtained going away from the Merino. 
For instance, a crossbred or Corriedale 
ram bred to a Merino ewe will usually 
produce a comeback wool. Our term, 
“fine medium,” is far more specific, 
meaning a blending between the fine 
and half-blood. 


Let our correspondent remember 


that the name on the outside of the 
wool bale does not fool anybody—it’s 
what’s inside the bale that counts, and 
the manufacturers generally insist on 
looking inside before buying. 
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OWNERS OF REGISTERED 
HAMPSHIRE EWES 





We have received from the Ameri- 
can Hampshire Registry Association a 


‘list of the owners of registered Hamp- 


shire ewes in the United States with 
the number owned by each individual 
on January 1, 1919. From this list we 
have compiled a statement showing 
those Western breeders who own reg- 
istered Hampshire ewes. 


Number 
Name Address of ewes 
Dan Barker, Meridian, Idaho 100 





H. C. Barlow, McKinney, Texas ahiaag 
C. C. Beers, Cornelius, OTe ZOMnmnnmen 45 
L. C. Bowers, Boise, Idaho. 500 
Wm. Bryant, Hunter, Okla 5 
Butterfield Live Stock Co., Weiser, Ida..1,000 
Colo. Agl., College, Fort Collins, Colo... 20 
Dr. F. B. Cornell, Nickerson, Kans........ 50 
Edmund Dietz, Northam, Nev. senile 4 
Grant B. Dimick, Oregon City, Ore... 36 
R. G. Dunten, Meridian, Idaho, R. 1... 10 
O. E. & H. G. Edelman, Menno, S. D....... 14 
Edlridge Bros., Wood River, Nebr... 23 
Chas. M. Elkins, Prineville, Ore.............. 100 
Walter Featherly, Dillon, Mont... 8 
Jas. Galliger, Wheatland, Wyo. sai 7 
D. P. Hutson, Krum, Texas. 25 
W. Al. Jones Est., Gervais, Ore... 200 
Kaupke Bros., Woodland, Calif.ttnnuuu.0 60 
F. W. Kirsh, Ashland, Ore., R. R. liu. 15 
A. J. Knollin, Pocatello, Idaho... 63 
































E. J. Konrad, Heyburn, Idaho....... 15 
Elias Marsters, Meridian, Idaho... 36 
L. E. Marsters, Meridian, Idaho... 75 
Geo. A. Nourse, Meridian, Idaho... 78 
Ira G. Pace, Joseph, Ore 13 
C. 8S. Phillips, Rupert, Idaho........ wn Se 
Will M. Rhodes, Sheridan, Mont 168 
Weller, Robinson, Nampa, Idaho... 14 
Thos. Robinson, Joseph, Ore.............. liescntene. a 
A. W. Rucker, Mt. Morrison, Colo 200 





John Schickedanz, Hazel, S. Dec nccccsccccsscccose 5 








Ed. Schoel, Albany, Ore. 30 
Selway & Gardiner, Anaconda, Mont... 500 
Allen S. Semb, Schuyler, Neb. nnn. 20 
Jos. H. Seaver, Buhl, Idaho. 55 
L. M. Shives, Iuka, Kan 22 





Perry Smith, Yamhill, Ore eiepiiseiceeicuad aa 
R. B. Smith, Livingston, Mont... 36 
John R. Spencer, Wendell, Idaho 
M. F. Sutton, Aurora, S. Dak.......a0.0.0.- 10 
J. L. Swing, Sheridan, Mont................... 100 
Univ. of Arizona, Tucson, ATiZ.uun.. 20 
Univ. of Nevada, Reno, Nevada... 25 
Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 
Clark Wengert, Madison, S. D....... 
Carl Whitmore, Joseph, OTe .nnccccccmcnee 135 
Wood Live Stock Co., Spencer, Idaho.......1,500 

















CALIFORNIA DRENCHED 





During March rain and snow fell in 
California far in excess of the normal. 
In some parts of northern California 
as much as two feet of snow fell in 
two days. Our reports are that no loss 
followed the storm and ranges -will be 
greatly improved over last year. 
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AN EXPERIENCE WITH SHEEP 


L. L. Heller 

Overzealous sheep enthusiasts for 
long years have told farmers that a 
farm flock would thrive upon the waste 
forages and weeds, and required little 
or no attention. This doctrine has 
brought disaster to all who have prac- 
ticed it. 

A day at any large sheep market this 
spring, will prove this assertion. The 
two following cases terminated on the 
Chicago market late in March and 
serve well to illustrate my point. A 
cornbelt farmer without flock experi- 
ence, seeing his neighbor clean up 
some money on sheep, sent in an order 
last fall to his commission house for 
500 yearling ewes. As many other 
farmers were doing the same thing and 
ewes were in high demand and not 
over plentiful, he had to pay $17 per 
cwt. He was enthusiastic when the 
shipment arrived. They were a good 
lot of ewes and well worth the money 
as sheep values ruled. Things went on 
fairly well at first, with the exception 
that a few had gone off feed soon af- 
ter arrival. The shipment had been de- 
layed and the ewes were especially 
hungry. To start them off right, he 
gave them a little grain, but a few had 
eaten too freely and suffered: the con- 
sequences. But after that, they got on 
very nicely on the meadow pastures 
and stalk fields until bad weather set 
in. Then things began to go wrong. 
The farmer hadn’t thought very much 
about shelter when he bought the 
sheep. Any kind of protection would 
do, he thought. He had an old shed 
that would hold 300 head and he could 
build a lean-to for the rest. The roof 
was gone on the shed, it was true, but 
he would get that patched up before 
necessity arose, for its use. He was 
not ready for the sheep. To make mat- 
ters worse, the wet weather set in be- 
fore he expected it, his help all had the 
“flu” and he himself was half sick from 
overwork. The sheep had to take care 
of themselves. More losses from inad- 
equate shelter and lack of ‘care! A 
few slunk lambs and he was thorough- 
ly disgusted. He was through with 
sheep, he thought. He would load 
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them up and send them back to mar- 
ket, which he did, wiring his commis- 
sion man that they were on the way. 
But he wasn’t through—not until he 
had balanced his bank account. 

Arriving in a bedraggled condition, 
the sheep sold for $10 straight, weigh- 
ing four pounds less than when they 
started upon their journey to the farm 
last fall. 

When the statement came from the 
commission house, the cost of the ven- 
ture to him, showed the following: He 


had lost some $4,000 in cold cash, his. 


feed, time and peace of mind. But that 
does not represent the loss to the sheep 
industry. It is not so easy to compute 
it. But it is there nevertheless. An- 
other lot of ewes whose history was 
the same, sold for $9.50 with a tail end 
at $6. At the same time top lambs 
were selling at practically $21. 

These two cases happened to be 
ewes taken out for breeding purposes. 
Similar experiences with feeder sheep 
are all too common. The best sheep 
advice that could possibly be given in 
such cases is to stay out of sheep. A 
poor flockmaster is a hindrance to the 
business. 

Of late, the colleges are giving more 
attention to management and improv- 
ing the quality of flock products. They 
are not advocating that every farmer 
should have a flock, but only those that 
will take care of them, and those who 
have sheep, they are helping by advice 
and demonstration. The principles be- 
hind such instruction are sound and 
this work should receive every encour- 
agement. But to advocate more sheep 
“because we have so few” or because 
they will subsist upon weeds and wind, 
is clearly out of place. 

The quality of the chops and roasts 
of inferior lambs bears upon the al- 
ready narrow demand which reacts un- 
favorably whenever the supply of 
lambs runs slightly above normal. It 
is a question whether the country is 
not already at the point of lamb satura- 
tion with existing retail demands and 
an immense effort should be attempted 
to keep quality at the highest pitch in 
order to stimulate consumption. Sheep 
instruction is shaping itself toward tr“. 
end. 
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THE ELLENWOOD IRONS 
FOR EAR MARKING 


We take pleasure in advising you 
that we have docked and ear marked 
something over 7,000 lambs with EI- 
lenwood Docking Irons this year with 
very excellent results. 

We notice in the advertisements in 
the National Wool Grower that you do 
not speak of ear marking, but lay 
stress on docking with the irons. 

However, our ear marking with 
these irons was most successful and 
avoids any loss of blood. We would 
suggest that you also recommend this 


method for ear marking in the future, 
MAURER CATTLE CO., Los Angeles. 





WINTER IN TEXAS 


This has been a hard winter with us 
on account of the long-continued 
drouth we have had for several years, 
which caused great dearth of grass and 
feed in this part of Texas. I started to 
feed my sheep last August and am still 
at it. But where there have not been 
any sheep, the range has been good, as 
we have had fine rains the early part 
of the winter and during the winter. 
Where sheep have been on the range, 
they have kept it eaten off, and have 
had to be fed. .Our oats came from 
Illinois, hay from Idaho and corn from 
Georgia, so you can imagine the big 
freight bill that we had to pay. Yet 
with all this, we have a very promising 
and encouraging prospect ahead of us, 
with the creeks all full of nice clear 
water and a good season in the ground, 
and sheep in extra fine condition. It 
looks as if we cannot help but raise a 
good crop of lambs if we have anything 
like fine weather. We commence to 
lamb about the twentieth of March and 
finish about the first of May. 

FIRMIN BECK, Texas. 





WANTS A SHEEP DOG 


E. N. Goodwin, 3545 Front Street, 
San Diego, California, has written us 
asking where he could purchase a 
trained sheep dog. Someone might 
write and tell him. 
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; Our Australian Letter 
By R. H. Harrowell 

7 Figures are now available regarding of the 1917-18 season’s production, for cents per pound, and the average of all 

1- last wool season—and they give some the Imperial authorities on the previ- wool, calculated as greasy at 29.9€ 

h indication of the vast undertaking of ous basis. Before the opening of the cents per*pound, or 5.59 per. cent be- 
yaluing and appraising the entire Aus- season, a much more.elaborate table of low the flat rate of 31 cents. This left 

in tralian wool clip for disposal to the Im- limits for valuing the various types of a 5 per cent dividend to growers, 

to perial government. The Australian wool was Prepared. The experience of which, with the 10 per cent retained on 

¥ wool year extends from July lst to the first six months was taken advant- all wool appraised, was paid over in 
June 30th, and the figures herewith age of to improve on the methods pre- August last, amounting to $30,473,465 
quoted are for the year ending June 30, viously adopted. Growers were re- Appraisers were appointed at fixed sal- 

th 1918. quested to pack more wool in the bales aries, instead of working on a com- 

ad It was in November, 1916, that the and also to pay greater attention to, mission basis, as previously. Shipping 

Id Commonwealth government first took and exercise more skill in the classing houses were paid at a fixed rate per 

ne over the Australian wool clip on be- of their wools. Most of the large bale, instead of as in the previous sea- 

. half of the British government, at a growers carefully prepared their wools_ son, on a percentage commission. The 

= flat rate of 31 cents per pound. greasy. for market, but a considerable propor- quantities of wool shipped, the desti- 
This included all descriptions of the tion of the small growers, particularly nations of wool exported, as well as 
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ear Starting the Year Right 

nd, staple, from locks to fleece, of both farmers with mixed flocks, failed to wools stored on account of the British 

It Merino and crossbred, also crutchings properly class their wools for appraise- and Allied governments, were not dis- 

ea and dead wool. A costing table was ment. When necessary, the wools closed. Wool selling houses and ap- 

ing prepared, and the appraising season improperly prepared were repacked at praisers were notified that informa- 

to proceeded from January to June 30, the grower’s expense. tion regarding wool statistics were to 

and 1917. It was a stupendous undertak- The quantity of wool acquired dur- be kept secret. Wool tops were 
ing, the valuing of all wools in the ing the 1917-18 season amounted to combed and exported under an ar- 

4 grease and scoured in order to bring 599,909,940 pounds, the equivalent of rangement between the two top-mak- 
the flat rate out at 31 cents per pound 1,907,331 bales of 331 pounds each; and ing companies in Sydney and the Fed- 
greasy, equal approximately to 62 of the gross value of $214,516,975. No eral government. The arrangement 
cents per pound in the clean scoured fewer than 518,849 lots were cata- was brought to a conclusion at the end 

et State and at about 55 per cent above logued, exclusive of wools repacked of the season. Woolen mills obtained 

us pre-war rates. Two or three weeks and scoured on account of the Imperial 14,318,332 pounds of wool: at 29.96 

a after the close of that season the Com- government. The average appraised cents per pound. The total quantity 

ght Monwealth government announced price of greasy wool came out at 29.96 acquired in the 1917-18 season com- 





that it intended acquiring the whole 


cents per pound; of scoured at 51.24 





pares with the total quantity sold and 








appraised in the previous season in the 
six states as follows: 

Season 

1917-18 

States Bales 

New South Wales.. 762,284 
Victoria 493,108° 
Queensland ......._ 312,418 
South Australia 183,399 
Western Australia. 117,624 
Tasmania 34,356 


Season 
1916-17 
Bales 
719,952 
458,979 
275,141 
136,513 
51,350 
32,989 





1,903,189 

Increase, 228,265 bales. 
Shortly before the 1917-18 season 
closed, an agreement was made be- 
tween the Commonwealth government 
and the Imperial authorities, for the 
acquisition of the wool production as 
long as the war continued and for 
twelve months after, on the original 
terms and conditions. This assured to 
wool growers, fellmongers and others 
a continuance of conditions for at least 
two years. When the armistice was 
signed and most of the conditions com- 
plied with by the Germans, rendering 
them powerless to renew the war, it 
practically fixed the end of the wool 
acquisition on June 30, 1920. The cur- 
rent season came in as a war year and 
next statistical year will cover the con- 
tract for twelve months after. Now 
there is a rumor to the effect that the 
acquisition may be extended for a fur- 
ther period beyond June 30, 1920. As 
far as the growers are concerned, the 
wool appraisement scheme has given 
entire satisfaction. Sheep owners 
would prefer it to continue than to re- 
vert to the speculative nature of the 
open market. Wool dealers and some 
wool-broking firms have been more or 
less severely handicapped by the ap- 
praisement regulations, but the scheme 
embraced so many engaged in the wool 
trade that the pre-war selling organi- 
zations and machinery practically re- 
main intact. The growers have been 
receiving a higher level of values than 
ever before—they receive their money 
within a fortnight of appraisement and 
they have no anxiety whatever con- 
nected with shipping freight and other 
causes which affect the price of wool. 
At the time of writing drought con- 
ditions are very serious over a large 


1,674,924 
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area of the Commonwealth and it 
looks as if we are in for a real “old 
man” drought. Stock are dying in 
large numbers and bush fires are rag- 
ing through many districts. Artificial 
feeding is being resorted to in many 
instances. 





WOOL ON RIGHT OF WAY 


Under a tariff filed by the Railroad 
Administration, effective February 15 
of this year, it is proposed to make a 
charge for all wool or other commodi- 
ties stored on the property or right of 
way of any railroad. The charge is to 
be two cents per hundred pounds a day 
for the first five days and thereafter 
three cents per hundred pounds for 
each day. As this tariff reads, if wool 
is merely piled up on the right of way 
it will have to pay these charges, which 
will be considerable if the wool re- 
mains thirty days. We have asked the 
railroads to make an exception of wool, 
but have little hope that we will suc- 
ceed. At many points it is the practice 
of the growers to pile their wool on 
the right of way until such time as it 
is loaded; or while shearing is being 
completed. In these cases it will be 
subject to this charge. We believe the 
best plan for growers to pursue will be 
to lease from the railroads enough 
right of way to store their wool, where 
such is necessary. We _ understand 
such leases may be had at a ptrely 
nominal figure. 





WHY HAMPSHIRES DEVELOP 


One of our readers suggests the fol- 
lowing: “I note in most of the liter- 
ature dealing with Hampshire sheep 
that the use of ram lambs is what 
makes the Hampshire lamb develop so 
fast as alamb. How can this be true?” 

A lamb sired by a ram lamb would 
not develop any earlier or faster than 
a lamb sired by the same ram at one 
year or five years of age. The age of 
the sire has nothing to do with the ra- 
pidity with which the resulting lamb 
may grow. But in spite of this fact, 
it is still true that the use of ram 
lambs as sires will ultimately result in 
producing a strain of sheep in which 
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the lambs would develop earlier. Gen- 
erally speaking the fundamental rule 
of breeding is that “like produces like 
or the likeness of some ancestor,” 
This being true then a ram lamb bred 
to a ewe would be likely to produce a 
lamb having the characteristics of his 
sire. Thus, a ram lamb to be large 
enough to use as a sire would need to 
be a thrifty, well-developed animal and 
the one to be selected would likely be 


‘one that had himself developed early, 


Hence, if the ram lamb himself pos- 
sessed the trait of early development 
that would be one of the characters he 
could transmit to his offspring. Asa 
rule, in the West ram ldmbs are not 
used as sires except in the case of 
Hampshires. Where ram lambs are 
used they must be big and strong to 
ive any service. So in selling ram 
lambs, it is the custom to go through 
the entire flock and pick out those that 
are big enough for service. Naturally 
in doing this the first ones selected are 
those that developed the most rapidly. 
The smaller ones, either small because 
they are younger or had less milk, or 
because they represent a strain that 
developed more slowly, would be held 
until yearlings, and in the course ofa 
lifetime would produce one crop fewer 
lambs than the larger ones that were 
bred as ram lambs. With this process 
going on over a long period of time, it 
is but natural that a strain of sheep 
would be developed in which early ma- 
turity would be a fixed characteristic. 
The use of ram lambs as sires might 
also develop a strain of ewes in which 
heavy-milking propensities would also 


‘be a feature, but that is another story. 





A GOOD DECISION 


An interesting case has been decided 
by the district court at Sheridan, Wyo. 
wherein I. E. Gilbert was given $9,004 
damages against John D. Powers, on 
the allegation that the defendant had 
fraudulently and wittingly double- 
counted 500 sheep in a deal between 
them. One of the witnesses was af- 
rested for perjury at the conclusion of 
the trial, his duplicity having been ex- 
posed by means of a hidden stenog- 
rapher. L. W. 
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ROAST SPRING LAMB 


Being in sympathy with the “Eat 
More Lamb” campaign, a few person- 
al experiences along this line may ex- 
plain why more lamb is not consumed 
by the dear public. 

Seated in a diner, with honest-to- 
God appetites, the wife and I eagerly 
scanned the bill of fare. Among 
those present, we noticed “Roast 
Lamb, 80c.” In passing, I might say 
that if one has a dainty appetite, or 
is suffering with dyspepsia, he may 
get along with a three-dollar meal on 
a dining car. Or, he may do like the 
returned soldier who ran out of funds 
coming West. He said he sat up all 
night in the day coach and slept all 
day, saving his meals. But to re- 
sume, the decidedly brunette waiter 
came waving in with our roast lamb 
after we had nearly lost appetite wait- 
ing for it. Under an inverted dish 
covering a large plate, lay a slice of 
meat, surrounded by a_ spoonful of 
gravy. Ona diner, of course, one 
must use great decorum, and show off 
his manner by taking off a small 
quantity of meat at a time. This was 
a fatal mistake; a case of trustfulness, 
for the tender “lamb” glided to and fro 
underneath the whacks of the silver 
knife. Finally, the train gave a 
swerve around a sharp curve, and in 
the mix-up, the whole business land- 
ed on the smaller plate. 


A closer examination revealed a slab 
of dark-blue meat, resembling in col- 
or a piece of roundsteak taken from a 
straw-fed, yearling Jersey bull. Its 
texture was that of corduroy, and by 
tearing off shreds length-wise of the 
muscle fibers, and swallowing these 
like a Dago eating spaghetii, one man- 
aged to get by in fine shape. 

Several days later, in Kansas City, 
we visited a high-class restaurant— 
one of those places where a girl grabs 
your hat and coat, at the entrance, and 
you have to give her two-bits to get 
them back. An orchestra was dron- 
ing out the soup course, while a ma 
jestic head waiter condescended to es- 
cort people to undersirable tables. 
Scanning over the liberally 


menu, 
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spotted with French and _Italiar 
names, we noted again: “Roast 
Spring Lamb, with Little Jewel Peas.” 
The price is immaterial, except it is 
merely just to the hotel keeper to say 
that he did not charge too little for 
anything. After waiting just fifty- 
seven minutes by the clock, our roast 
spring lamb appeared. In a dainty lit- 
tle dish, reposed about twenty-two 
peas taken out of a twelve-cent can. 
The less said about the lamb the bet- 
ter. We could have been.arrested for 
what we thought! It was spring lamb, 
all right, but just exactly what spring 
would be difficult to determine. 

Not discouraged, but a little wary, 
a few days later we ordered “lamb 
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not caring for lamb! Get after the of- 
ficials and hotel keepers who offer for 
“roast spring lamb” some eight-year- 
old, broken-mouthed ewe cut out of 
the band on account of blue-bag and 
the infirmities of a well spent life !— 
Dr. E. T. Baker, Moscow, Idaho. 





SHEARING PRICES 





At a meeting of wool growers of 
Nevada, Utah and Idaho held recent- 
ly in Reno, it was decided to pay at 
the rate of 12% cents per head for 
shearing the 1919 wool clip. 

Last year the average price paid in 
this section was 20 cents per head, out 
of which the shearer was obliged to 

















Getting Out of the Snow 


chops.” There were justly exactly four 
bites of meat on two chops, costing 
sixty cents! Take a healthy, Western 
appetite, and figure out what a real 
meal would cost at this rate? Being 
just plain, common, every-day people, 
we filled up the next meal on roast 
beef, and forgot the pangs of hunger! 

Many other cases like this could be 
cited, but they grow tiresome, for they 
all run along the same line. Is it any 
wonder the public don’t order lamb? 
Ask any traveling man if he eats lamb, 
and he will glare at you as savagely as 
if you ask him how he likes dining-car 
meals under government supervision! 


Don’t jump on the poor public for 


at South Park, Colorado 


pay for his board at the rate of $1.50 
per day. This year it is believed that 
shearers will be paid at the rate of 
12% cents per head, with board fur- 
nished . D. F. B. 





SHROPSHIRE SALE 





On March 6 a public auction of 
Shropshire sheep was held at Mt. 
Pleasant, lowa. The average for the 
entire sale was $75 and the top price 
was $575, paid for a ewe. The offer- 
ings consisted of imported and home- 
bred sheep. We believe this is the 
highest price ever paid for a ewe at 
auction in this country. 





REGARDING GRAZING 
M. A. Smith, Utah 


I am presenting you with a few mat- 
ters of importance that I think should 
be kept before and considered by the 
wool growers and the National Associ- 
ation, as they are matters of great in- 
terest to the range sheepmen of the 
West. 


In my opinion it is necessary for the 
sheep grazers on all the reserves 
adapting united efforts to bring about 
the crystallizing of a sentiment among 
government officials as well as sen- 
ators and Congressmen of the legiti- 
mate and economical reasons for the 
sheep business being conducted on a 
range basis. 


As you are aware from lack of suf- 
ficient information it is the general be- 
lief of numerous people that the range 
system of handling sheep is antiquated 
and unscientific, and must sooner or 
later be abandoned. This is a great 
drawback to the wool grower in secur- 
ing the considerations that the indus- 
try is and should long ago have been 
enjoying. 

While a delegate from the Uintah 
Grazers on their visit at Washington, 
D. C., with Secretary Houston, A. F. 
Potter and others, Mr. Potter informs 
me that there is a plan on foot by the 
agricultural department to make an 
extensive investigation this season 
through some of the farm bureaus to 
determine which should have the pref- 
erence use of the forest reserves, the 
farmer with a small number, or the 
range man ona range basis. Secretary 
Houston is contemplating making a 
visit through the West and the Inter- 
mountain section early this summer, 
for the purpose of becoming more fa- 
miliar with the live stock industry and 
agricultural conditions of the West. In 
‘view of this I would suggest and en- 
courage the activity of the National 
Wool Growers and individual wool 
growers to meet him, and emphasize 
the importance of the sheep- industry 
on the range basis, and the dependency 
of the reserves to the sheep industry 
‘under the range system. 


Following are among some of the 
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important points, to be considered 
from a national issue. 

Ist. Five to ten-year period grazing 
permits. 

2nd. The early entry of cattle and 
unregulated grazing is seriously de- 
teriorating the ranges and wasting a 
resource. These conditions are fur- 
ther multiplied by numerous unper- 
mitted cattle being allowed to graze 
on reserves. It has proven to be a dis- 


tinct disadvantage to sheep to allow 


the common grazing of cattle on sheep 
allotments on account of the reserve 
officials’ policy of increasing the cattle 
until the range is over-grazed, then 
proceeding to reduce the sheep to cor- 
rect the over-grazing. 


3rd. That the reserve should not 
approve applications from new grazers 
on any basis except a feeding basis, 
and when there is an actual depend- 
ency on the forest range this should 
not exceed from one to 200 head of 
sheep, ten to twenty-five head of cat- 
tle. Dependency upon the range 
is interpreted to mean that the live 
stock kept upon any farms must be fed 
hay grown upon this farm and not 
upon his neighbor’s farm, and that this 
hay and farm products cquld not be 
consistently fed to other kinds of stock 
than breeding stock, for if they could 
be used for the making of beef or mut- 
ton or pork there would be no particu- 
lar dependence upon the use of the 
range. In the past this class of man’s 
necessity for using the range has been 
very much exaggerated. This limit on 
the feeding basis could be known as 
the protective limit. 


4th. There should be determined 
and adapted by the reserves with the 
assistance of the sheepmen an ex- 
emption limit below which no person 
in the range business or operating on 
a range basis would be reduced. This 
exemption limit would very likely be 
placed and determined at from 1,500 
head up to the highest number that 
any reserves had been using for their 
protective limits. 


This would settle the matter of the 
wide distribution of permits, and re- 
ductions that are giving the stockmen 
of the West their greatest trouble in 
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relation to reserves. Article 3rd and 
4th were presented to Secretary Hous- 
ton and Assistant Forester Potter and 
favorably considered by them for fur- 
ther investigation. 


It was my intention to have pre- 
pared this letter earlier, and secured 
the endorsement of the other delegates 
of the Uintah Grazers to this letter, 
However, through lack of time, I am 
unable to reach them. 





GOOD NEVADA BULLETINS 


The University of Nevada at Reno 
has recently issued two very excellent 
bulletins, one dealing with plants pois- 
onous to sheep and the other devoted 
to a better system of herding sheep 
on the range. Either of these publi- 
lations may be had on application to 
the university. 





OREGON RANCH SOLD 


Dennis and John O'Callaghan, two 
of the prominent sheep owners of 
Lake County, Oregon, have just con- 
cluded a deal for the purchase of the 
Wilson ranch at Powell Butte, Ore., 
comprising 700 acres, 400 of which are 
in alfalfa, and 2,300 head of ewes. The 
consideration is understood to have 
been in the neighborhood of $65,000. 

The purchasers intend to retain the 
several bands of sheep which they pre- 
viously owned, as well as their Paisley, 
Oregon, and North Warner Valley 
ranch properties. D. F. B. 





COYOTES IN UTAH 


In Utah a bounty of $2.50 is being 
paid on coyotes and the United States 
iological Survey also employs hunt- 
ers who work in the different parts of 
the state. The last report we saw for 
1918 showed that bounties had _ been 
paid by the state on 13,750 coyotes and 
2,488 wild cats. The hunters of the 
Biological Survey killed 4,860 coyotes. 
In addition to this hunters employed 
by the State Livestock Sanitary Board 
killed a large number of coyotes and up 
to December, 1918, had distributed 
about 310,000 poison baits. 
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IDAHO WOOL PRICES 





It is reported that Ray L. Corbus, 
Mountain Home, Idaho, has sold 8,000 
fleeces at 45 cents and Harvey & 
Weeks of Wilder, Idaho, sold 12,000 at 
the same price. John Archibal of 
Boise has refused 48 cents for his clip 
and the Ballantyne Company has been 
offered 46 cents. Crimmins & Peirce 
have been doing most of the buying in 
Idaho. 

The first of April Lester Seawell of 
Payette, Idaho, sold to Crimmins & 
Peirce of Boston 19,000 fleeces of 
wool at 48 cents per pound. This wool 
is of light shrinkage and grades mostly 
Y%- and %-blood. We understand the 
ewes were shorn in March after lamb- 
ing. This is the first clip of Idaho wool 
to sell up to that date. 





NEW SHEEP LANDS 





C. W. Hudson and son have departed 
from Bozeman, Montana, for Alaska, 
where they will examine a number of 
small islands along that coast with the 
view of raising sheep there. The 
islands are available under lease from 
the government. A brother of the 
elder Hudson is already on the ground 
and is thoroughly impressed with the 
opportunity. L. W. 





FROM NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 





Now that the winter is over, and 
the lambs marked, the sheepmen, on 
taking notes, find that it has been 
about an average winter, and that they 
have marked about an average per- 
centage of lambs. 

The prospect for summer range was 
never better, as the mountains are well 
covered with snow, insuring plenty of 
water and feed for the coming season. 

Shearing is just starting, and will be 
finished by the last of April. 

The wool clip should be of lighter 
shrinkage this spring than usual, as 
there has been much rain with little 
warm weather to start the oil or 
grease. 

So far the wool buyers have shown 
no disposition to buy or contract 
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wools; seemingly preferring to have 
the wools consigned to them on a per- 
centage basis; a proposition which 
heretofore has been very unsatisfac- 
tory to the wool grower. 

We sheepmen are‘looking to the 
National Wool Grower to furnish us 
the “true dope” for this spring’s wool 
prices. 

Coyotes have been a greater nui- 
sance and have done more damage 
than ever before, being apparently 
more numerous and bolder than usual, 
probably owing to the fact that during 
the last two years (war period) there 
has been less hunting and trapping for 
them. It seems to me that the West- 


ern states should co-operate; should 
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Idaho: Among the lots sold were 35,- 
000 pounds, average to choice one-half 
blood staple, shrink 62, at 57 cents ; 35,- 
000 pounds of average to choice one- 
half blood, shrink 62, at 58 cents; 39,- 
097 pounds, choice to average three- 
eighths blood staple, shrink 55, at 57 
cents ; 57,115 pounds, choice to average 
three-eighths blood staple, shrink 55, 
at 57 cents. 





MISSOURI RIVER PRICES HIGH 





Western feeders have had little in- 
centive to cross the Missouri River 
with sheep or lambs this season, prices 
being actually as high at Omaha, 











Sheep in CutoverjCountry of Michigan 


get together and fix a stated bounty 
which would be the same in all the 
states and which could be _ supple- 
mented by the various counties or 
sheepmen’s associations if thought ad- 
visable by local conditions; the gen- 
eral bounty to be increased as_ the 
coyotes become fewer and less profit- 
able to kill and which would eventually 
practically exterminate them. 
G. B. WILCOX. 





IDAHO WOOL SOLD 





In the March auction of government 
wool at Boston we note in the cata- 
logue the sale of several lots of the 
Wood Live Stock Company wool from 


Kansas City and St. Joseph. No rea- 
son is assigned as packers have shipped 
much of their Western purchases to 
Chicago for slaughter, paying freight 
charges; the only logical explanation 
being that these tactics enable them 
to reduce average cost. At intervals 
top lambs have sold higher in Omaha 
than Chicago. Packers have forwarded 
thousands of fat lambs from Denver 
to Chicago, using that stuff late in 
March to break prices $1@1.50 per 
hundredweight. 

“Everything is twisted around this 
year,” remarked a trader, which is 
probably the most lucid explanation of 
most of the freak market happenings. 

5.2.2. 
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FROM THE SAN LUIS VALLEY 


I have seen and heard reports that 
live stock conditions in the San Luis 
Valley were good this winter, but with 
one of the most severe winters in the 
history of this valley these reports are 
not true. Since early December it has 
been storming almost continuously and 
with the mercury down to 40 degrees 
below zero during January, and with 
all the feed covered with from fourteen 
to eighteen inches of snow, conditions 
are anything but encouraging. 

Hay and alfalfa have been from $25 
to $35 per ton and none to be had at 
that price. Most farmers, not antici- 
pating such a long winter, sold their 
hay early and now are compelled to 
buy for their own use. 

Many thousands of sheep froze dur- 
ing January and some are still dying 
from the effects of that time. At the 
present, March 23, we are having an- 
other storm, a very wet snow, which 
has been falling for forty-eight hours 
flow and with not much hope of its 
abating. This will add many hundreds 
‘more to the already large losses of 
sheep here and with the mud and us- 
ual bad spring weather I look for the 
live stock losses to be the heaviest ever 
experienced by the stockmen of the 
San Luis Valley, Colorado. 

With the prospects of wool prices 
being much lower than last year the 
future does not look very encouraging 
to the sheep grower. 

GEO. BINGEL. 





ARIZONA AFFAIRS 


District Forester Paul G. Redington, 
of the Southwestern National Forest 
District, with Assistant District For- 
ester John Kerr, in charge of grazing 
in that district, recently spent a few 
days in Phoenix, Arizona, in confer- 
ence with those sheepmen whose flocks 
now ranging on the desert in the vicin- 
ity of Phoenix use, during the summer, 
the higher ranges of northern Arizona 
along the Coconino Plateau. Through 
the advisory boards of the associations 
for the Coconino and Tusayan National 
Forests, the matter of sheep allotments 
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for the coming year on the important 
grazing areas within these forests was 
thoroughly discussed and boundary 
lines settled. 

The number of sheep and goats un- 
der five-year permit recently approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture was de- 
termined on, as was also the reduction 
which must be made in the permits 
of the larger owners within the next 
few years to take care of new settlers, 
as well as the reduction in the number 
of stock which may have to be made 
to avoid damage to yellow pine repro- 
duction, and which will have to be re- 
moved from the forest unless range 
can be provided for them on other al- 
lotments. 

Nowhere have the foresters found a 
heartier spirit of co-operation existing 
than with the stock associations of the 
Southwest, and through this co-opera- 
tion it has been found possible to settle 
easily a good many problems which 
would be most difficult of adjustment 
if the interested parties did not get to- 
gether. 

The sheepmen report that, although 
the winter range is rather short on ac- 
count of continued cold weather, the 
lamb crop is very near normal. The 
prospect for summer range on the 
Coconino and Tusayan National For- 
ests is excellent by reason of an un- 
usually heavy fall of snow which prac- 
tically assures adequate water for the 
stock and moisture for bringing early 
grass. 





OREGON IN GENERAL 


I have just finished an inspection 
tour of southern and eastern Oregon. 
I find sheep conditions quite favorable. 
Lambing seems to be going ahead 
nicely and a very good crop of lambs 
is in sight. The spring range is com- 
ing along nicely and is earlier than 
usual. Hay is sufficient although there 
is no great supply being carried over. 
The sheepmen are generally optimis- 
tic over satisfactory wool prices. 

Scab conditions are at this time very 
satisfactory in Oregon. We do not 
know of a single case of scab in eastern 
Oregon. Have only one band of some 
five hundred head of sheep here in 
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western Oregon that are known to be 
infected. We are endeavoring to pro- 
tect the range district of our state 
from a possible infection from without 
and Governor Olcott will soon be re- 
quested to issue a quarantine covering 
the movement of sheep from outside 
territory into the state of Oregon. 
The quarantine proclamation will be 
simply a precautionary one and will 
cover such matters as inspection, dip- 
ping of exposed or infected sheep and 
other matters in line with the importa- 
tion of sheep. 
W. H. LYTLE, Oregon. 





Several members have not as yet 
paid their dues to the National Wool 
Growers Association. It is getting 
late. 





HEAVY LAMBS POPULAR 


At this season the heavy lamb is 
usually an underdog at the market, es- 
pecially since Northern-bred lambs ac- 
quired weight by the improvement 
process, but this year weight has been 
no handicap, heavy lambs being eligible 
to the market top. This has enabled 
yearlings to sell to good advantage. 
Many feeders committed the indiscre- 
tion of marketing lambs short of flesh 
when there would have been good 
money in feeding out. It invariably 
happens that when feed is high feed- 
ers run away from the feed bill, there- 
by making a mistake. Such a condi- 
tion is the logical sequence of loss of 
confidence, which was much in evi- 
dence all last fall, feeders being doubt- 
ful if the market would ever “come 
back.” 5. F: 





WASHINGTON SHEEPMAN DIES 


The death of Charles Porter, of Ya- 
kima, Wash., in Seattle on March }4, 
removes one of the pioneers of the 
business in Yakima Valley. Mr. Por- 
ter came to Washington more than 
thirty years ago from Oregon, after 
previously teaming in Nevada. He 
had his choice for a homestead of all 
the now high-priced land in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Yakima, but chose 


instead 160 acres near what is now 
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Sunnyside, ‘and entered almost imme- 
diately upon sheep raising. He lost 
everything he had during the winter 
of the hay famine when hay from the 
East was not obtainable and he with 
others was compelled to watch 
flocks thin out from sheer starvation. 
The next winter he 


his 


began packing 
again, and had since built up a consid- 
erable business. He was extremely re- 
ticent, but among the sheepmen who 
knew him was exceedingly well liked. 

Mr. Porter was operated upon ip 
December, 1918, and never fully re- 
covered. Late in February he went to 
Seattle for another operation, which 
it was hoped would put him on his 
feet, but he died three days after it had 
been performed. The funeral was 
held at Yakima on March 6, and burial 
followed there. Mr. Porter is sur- 
vived by a wife and two daughters, 
one of whom is married and living in 
Yakima. The one band of sheep which 
he owned at the time of his death is in 
the hands of David Ross, who has 
been with him for several years, and 
reports from the Sunnyside section are 
to the effect that it would be difficult 
to find a nicer band. G. N. A. 





IDAHO EWES SELLING 





There have been several sheep out- 
fits sold recently in southern Idaho at a 
wide range of prices. One outfit of 
good young crossbred ewes to lamb in 
April sold for $19 with the reserve 
right. Another outfit lambed out sold 
for $23 for the ewe and lamb with re- 
serve right. There have been some 
late-lambing ewes sold for as low as 
$13, and one band of good yearling 
ewes, with the wool on, at $13.50. 

Several large outfits that had been 
offered for sale have been withdrawn 
from the market owing to improved 
labor conditions and the prospect of 
good prices for early lambs. E. R. M. 





WHERE TO GET ROMNEYS 





Since. the outbreak of foot and 
mouth disease in England will probab- 
ly prevent the importation of any sheep 
from there to this country several 
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parties have inquired where they could 
get Romney ewes. It is our judgment 
that Western sheepmen can get all the 
Romney ewes they want in New Zea- 
land, and frankly we must confess that 
we like the New Zealand Romney 
much better than those brought from 
England. The principal fault of the 
Romney is its light wool, but the New 
Zealand Romney is a much _ heavier 
and better wooled sheep than those 
brought from England. The New Zea- 
land Romney is also closer to the 
ground and may be a trifle smaller 
than the English one. 

Good Romney ewes can be bought in 
New Zealand at from $40 to $60 and 
if imported in lots of ten or more the 
cost of importation to San Francisco 

















Stove Furnished by Ellenwood & Co. For 
Heating Their Docking Iron 


will be about $50 per sheep. 

We are acquainted with only one 
Romney breeder in New Zealand but 
he is among the very best breeders in 
the islands. This is William Perry, 
Penrose,Masterton, New Zealand. We 
have purchased Lincoln sheep from 
Mr. Perry some years ago and were 
very fairly treated and we believe him 
to be an entirely reliable man for our 
Romney breeders to communicate 
with. 





SITUATION IN NEW MEXICO 





While we have had the most severe 
winter in New Mexico since 1888, our 
losses have been very much exagger- 
ated. I hear a,good many rumors 
about people having heavy losses in 
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different parts of the state but I have 
made it a point to get down to actual 
facts and I find that the sheepmen 
throughout the state have wintered 
fairly well. We had a very long and 
cold winter but we have been getting a 
good deal of rain during the last few 
days and the green grass and weeds 
are coming up very strong and I look 
for a very good lamb crop. 

We are now having warm weather 
and sheepmen in general are feeling 
very happy. 


EDWARD MANUEL OTERO. 





FAVORS LAMB CAMPAIGN 





I think that you will undoubtedly 
meet with big success in your proposed 
campaign for the consumption of more 
lamb. This will mean a great deal to 
the sheep industry at this time of un- 
certainty. As I look at it there was 
never a more critical time for the suc- 
cess of the business than now. Ex- 
penses all along the line are higher 
than they have ever been, with pros- 
pects for lower prices in 4ll lines of 
business, which necessarily tends to 
curtail production and consumption. 
This, together with the general rest- 
lessness of the laboring classes through 
the country, might easily bring about 
disastrous results. The act of the gov- 
ernment in guaranteeing the price on 
wheat, I hope, however, will do much 
toward stabilizing conditions until gen- 
eral adjustment of price of commodi- 
ties and labor is brought about. 


A. G. BUTTERFIELD, Idaho. 





NEAR BURLEY, IDAHO 





Sheep around Burley, Idaho, are do- 
ing fine and many large bands are 
through lambing and will be turned on 
the range April 1. 

Hay is about all gone, due more to 
the shippers than to the sheepmen. It 
is still selling for $10 to $13 in the 
‘stack. . 

A large number of farms have been 
sold recently, mostly to men who ex- 
pect to make a business of growing 
sugar beets. 


A. B. CHAPMAN. 





WAGES OF SHEARERS . 


In reply to a decision of sheep own- 
ers of several states that they would 
pay not more than 12% cents per head 
for shearing the 1919 clip, shearers at 
a meeting held March 23 in Reno, Ne- 
vada, agreed that sheep would not be 
shorn for less than 15 cents per head, 
with board. This is considered ex- 
horbitant. D. F.B. 

Editor’s Note: The sheepmen did 
not attempt to fix any price for shear- 
ing until after the Shearers’ Union 
met in Butte and fixed the price at 20 
cents and board—which they have 
asked the flockmen of Arizona and 
Washington to pay. 





GOVERNMENT WOOL 
PRICE REDUCED 


We announced in the February Wool 
Grower that the government had fixed 
minimum prices for the wool she 
owned on a basis of the British issue 
price. We then published the minimum 
price under which the government 
agreed not to sell her wool. However, 
late in March the British government 
reduced her issue prices 7% per cent 
and a few days later our government 
reduced the minimum price on her 
wool 7¥% per cent. So in order to find 
our minimum prices 7% per cent would 
need to be deducted from the figures 
‘we published. However, our wools are 
now selling above this minimum. 





AN INDIANA FEEDING TEST 


At the Indiana Experiment Station a 
test was made this winter in feeding 
Western lambs strong grain rations, 
half grain rations and no grain the first 
fifty days. The lot fed a full grain ra- 
tion merely got in marketable condi- 
tion earlier than the others, cost of 
putting on a pound of gain being prac- 
tically the same in each instance. Full 
feeding involved least labor and least 
risk ;also minimum carrying charges. 
With high-priced grain and abundance 
of such cheap roughage as silage or 
hay, a limited grain ration may be 
profitable, but science has not yet de- 
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termined a means of creating some- 
thing out of nothing, or of putting a 
pound of gain on the ribs of an animal 
without a corresponding outlay for 
feed. This experiment was made with 
the Wood Live Stock Company’s 
lambs, bought last December at $14.50 
and sold in March at $19.75, a 90-day 
feed. Profits per head were $2.03 on 
the lot fed on corn during the first fifty 
days; $2.01 on the lot fed half a corn 
ration all through, and $2.48 on the full 
fed lot. }. SP. 





FROM CALIFORNIA 


and 
and 


Here in California, December 
January came in wet and cold, 
continued through February and 
March, but nevertheless feed was 
good. The lambing season is favor- 
able, running 100 to 110 per cent. The 
wool crop is very promising, and shear- 
ing is just beginning. Take it all in all 
the matter looks very fair. 

PRICE BLACKFORD. 





WINTER IN NEVADA 


The winter here was a cold and long 
one so far, but all the sheep are doing 
fine from all accounts and expect a 
good wool crop this year. We have 
plenty of snow here to have some good 
feed for the sheep and think they will 
do much better this coming year than 
last. 

H. D. PETERS, Nevada. 





HEAVY RAINFALL 


The precipitation during the period 
from: March 1 to 19, inclusive, was 1.24 
inches in southern Oregon. 

The amount of snow which has fal- 
len since February 1, a considerable 
portion of which yet lies to a great 
depth in the mountains, insures plen- 
ty of water for irrigation during the 
coming summer months. Forage as 
well as hay should be plentiful. 

During the past few days the snow 
has been fast melting in the valleys 
and in exposed places along the low 
foothills, leaving in its stead a fine 
stand of green grass. D. F. B. 
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HEAVY SOUTHERN LAMB CROP 


Tennessee and Kentucky report an 
increase of 15 to 25 per cent in lambs 
compared with last year. Tennessee 
lambs will be ready for market about 
the usual time, the bulk of that crop 
being due during May and June. Ken- 
tucky lambs were dropped later than 
usual owing to the severe winters of 
1917 and 1918, which resulted in heavy 
losses. Consequently, the heavy run 
will not materialize until July. A mild 
winter and abundance of feed insured 
good percentages, indications being 
that the crop will be in splendid condi- 
tion. Louisville sent 40,000 breeding 
ewes into these two states last fall and 
summer. The Nashville output was 
large and both Kentucky and Tennes- 
see have been conserving ewe lambs 
for several years. > = A 





LINCOLN AND 
RAMBOUILLET BULLETINS 


We have received from the Na- 


_ tional Lincoln Sheep Breeder’s Asso- 


ciation an eight-page bulletin describ- 
ing the Lincoln sheep and showing 
photographs of typical Lincolns. From 
the American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders’ Association we have a cir- 
cular giving the same details for Ram- 
bouillets. Both of these publications 
are very attractive and well worth 
reading. On receipt of a _ two-cent 
stamp we will forward copy of either 
bulletin. 





MONTANA SHORT 
OF AGED STOCK 


“Fed aged wethers or yearlings are 
not to be found in Montana,” said S. M. 
Parkam of Billings. “The gathering 
process has been drastic for several 
years past, a clean sweep having been 
made last fall. Lambs have realized 
good prices, furnishing no incentive to 
carry them over, the business having 
gone on a ewe and lamb basis. We are 
developing a feeding industry and ex- 
pect to be able to take care of our thin 
lambs before long.” 
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The type of crossbred produced by our Rambouillet Rams. 


Quealy Sheep and Live Stock Co. 


Cokeville, Wyoming 


UT hs 





Rambouillet Sheep Shorthorn Cattle 


At our Cokeville farm we have 1,200 registered Rambouillet breeding ewes of very select type. This is one 
of the oldest flocks in the Intermountain country. In addition to the rams for the Salt Lake Sale 











We Offer F'or 1919 


400 Registered Rambouillet Rams, 250 Crossbred Cotswold 
Rams and 200 Lincoln-Rambouillet Crossbred Rams 











We believe our flock is one of the best in America and we have never spared expense to make it better. We 


do not oil our Rambouillets as we do not favor this practice. We invite you most cordially to inspect our 
flocks. 


z 
z 
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STEW ART 
Sheep Shearing Machines 


For Flocks Of All Sizes 





The Stewart Enclosed Gear 
Shearing Machine 


The illustration here shows a single Stewart overhead type enclosed 
gear machine. Any number of these may be operated on one line shaft. 

On receipt of data as to the number of sheep you have, or expect to 
shear, we will be glad to furnish exact specifications and cost of an ade- 
quate plant. 








Stewart Hand-Operated 
Shearing Machines 


Our line of hand-operated shearing machines is 
very complete and represents the result of twenty 
years of painstaking experiment and invention. All 
of the machines have been tried and tested by years 
of use. They are correct in design and construction. 
There are no superfluous or cumbersome parts, and 
each is a thoroughly practical outfit that will do the 
work it is intended for, and do it well. 


Stewart Ball Bearing 
Enclosed Gear Machine. Shearing Machine No. 9. 

















Write to the nearest distributor for new catalog and booklet on Construction of Shearing Sheds, or to 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS 


4 Chas, F. Wiggs, JAMES STAGG, 
W. H. SPARR, 224-226 South West Temple St., 102 No. 3rd St., 
Stapleton Block, Billings, Mont. Salt Lake City, Utah. Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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The wool from our entire flock of 
Rambouillets, amounting to about 
100,000 pounds was appraised with- 
in a fraction of 60 cents per pound 
—and this included the wool from 
our stud rams and the shorter wool 
shorn in March from 1,500 ram 
lambs. We believe this to be an 
unusually high price for range- 
raised Rambouillet wool. It speaks 
well for the type of rams we are 
raising—big, smooth, heavy-wooled 
but free from excessive grease. 





For 1919 we offer 1,500 
Rambouillet range rams 
and 900  Lincoln-Ram- 
bouillet Crossbred rams. 

















Rambouillets---RAMS---Crossbreds 





A Group of Our Range-Raised Rambouillets. 


Cunningham Sheep & Land Co. Sx 

















Your Feeding Problems 


The great problem today is the rising cost of doing business, and the 
problem is just as vital to the feeder as it is to the manufacturer and the 
merchant. 


This condition naturally creates a big demand for an economical feed. 
The cattleman wants a feed that reduces the cost of producing beef, the 
sheepman the cost of producing wool and mutton, the dairyman the cost of 
producing milk, and so on down the line. 

Buying the right feed at the right time, at the right price and being 
assured of definite delivery, are important items with the man buying feeds. 

We are prepared to supply Feed Wheat, Barley, Rolled Barley, Corn, 
Cracked Corn, Oats, Rolled Oats, Linseed Meal, and other feeds, grains 
and produce. 


Get our quotations first. 


Call, write, wire or phone 











The best evidence that we are in a 
position to supply hay, grain, linseed cake 
and produce in practically any quantity at 
the right price is the fact that we are 
selling large concerns like the Royal Mill- 
ing Company, (Washburn-Crosby), Butte; 
Albers Brothers, Portland; Lewiston Mill- 
ing Company, Portland; American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Co.; Continental Oil 
Company; Hansen Livestock and Feeding 
Company, Ogden; Ogden Horse Sale and 
Commission Company; Swift & Company; 
Armour and Company; Utah Fuel Com- 
pany; Chief Consolidated Mining Com- 
pany; U. S. Government, . Fort Douglas; 
Central Coal and Coke C@Mpany. 


MERRILL-KEYSER COMPANY 


Merchandise Brokers and Wholesale Grain Dealers. 


328 W. 2nd South St. Phones Wasatch 3663-3639. 








Salt Lake City, Utah. || 
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Don’t Say Paper Twine 


FOUR- PLY 
PAPER FLEECE TWINE 





RICHMOND, VA. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR SHEEP 





At the present time the demand for 
breeding ewes seems to be very slack 
because of the shortage of money and 
some lack of confidence in the future. 
We do not believe this stagnation is 
justified, or that it will be long main- 
tained. We see many hopeful signs for 
the year 1919 and believe that the man 
who goes ahead with his sheep busi- 
mess in a normal manner will be the 
one who will win out in the end. As 
we have stated elsewhere in this issue, 
we believe that wool prices will be re- 
munerative and on a fairly high level. 
However, the greater portion of the 
sheepman’s income is from lambs and 
mutton and in this particular, prices 
should average as high as they did last 
year, if not higher. Fed lambs will 
end the season around the $21 mark 
and this means that early grass lambs 
will find ready sale at around last 
year’s level. We look for the later 
lambs to sell at least as well as a year 
ago. Lamb feeders are now making a 
world of money, which should put 
them in a better frame of mind than 
they were in last fall. Then we must 
not overlook the fact that the supply 
of hogs and cattle will be below last 
year’s level as it should be. 

When peace is finally signed and we 
cease ranting about democracy, we 
look for business to spruce up and in 
some lines to become very active. La- 
bor throughout the year will receive 
high wages which in turn’ means a 
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good demand for meat and clothing, 


the things the sheepmen are most in- 
terested in. 


Sheepmen must .not overlook the 
fact that while expenses will be high, 
they will be lower than last year. La- 
bor is already about $15 a month less, 
hay is cheaper and grain will be 
cheaper. The prospect for an unusual- 
ly good lamb crop was never better, 
with the range in excellent condition. 

These conditions it seems to us indi- 
cate a fairly good outlook, and we are 
of the opinion that the man who wants 
ewes or rams and buys early will be 
the winner. 





THE WOOL TARIFF 





When the government needed wool 
to clothe its soldiers it called on Amer- 
ican wool growers to surrender their 
wool at prices around 10 per cent be- 
low current values at the date of the 
transfer. This, of course, stopped all 
advance in wool values, but the grow- 
ers, considering the necessity of the 
moment, willingly gave up their wool. 
In addition to this the government 
took over all wool owned by the wool 
trade of the country and prevented it 
from buying wool. The government 
also sent its agents to foreign lands to 
buy all the wool that was available 
and used every effort to obtain ships 
to import it. The result of all this was 
to deprive our wool growers of the ad- 
vance in wool values and to import in- 
to the country a large stock of wool, 
which now remains to compete with 
the domestic product. Furthermore, 
the taking over of all wool held by the 
dealers brings them to the purchase 
of the 1918 clip without their owning a 
single pound of high-priced wool, 
which would not have been the case 
had the government allowed them to 
operate. The fact that the dealer owns 
no wool makes him a bear in the mar- 
ket. As he is out to buy wool and has 
none to sell, he can buy it as low as 
possible without in anyway jeopardiz- 
ing the stocks that he usually has on 
hand at this season. This is an un- 
fortunate feature of the situation. 

In addition to these facts, we have 
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in the country, including this year’s 
clip, sufficient wool to meet all our 
needs for a long time to come. Not a 
pound need be imported and if ships 
are required to transport other com- 
modities, it is unsound economics to 
devote them to wool importation. 

The cost of producing wool in this 
country is now simply enormous, and 
if the government desires to see its 
flocks maintained it should at least be 
willing to prevent the dumping of for- 
eign wool in this country, which can 
only be accomplished by enacting a 
reasonable wool tariff law. 

Then our country needs vast rev- 
enues that can least burdensomely be 
obtained by tariff duties. A reasonable 
duty on wool would produce next year 
a revenue of around $15,000,000 with- 
out in any way placing a burden on 
the people. This theory about a wool 
tariff increasing the cost of clothing is 
now thoroughly exploded, and we do 
not believe people will be fooled by it 
any longer. 

The National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation has now taken this tariff ques- 
tion up with the United States Tariff 
Commission and hopes that organiza- 
tion will soon start an investigation to 
determine the cost of wool growing in 
this country with a view of recom- 
mending to Congress a fair and rea- 
sonable wool tariff. If wool growers 
receive a questionnaire asking about 
the cost of production we hope they 
will fill it in promptly and accurately. 





A MISSTATEMENT 





When an Australian ram sold last 
fall at $12,500 we published the pic- 
ture of it in the National Wool Grower 
with the comment that the ram was 
small and wrinkly. Now comes an 
Australian paper stating that our con- 
demnation of this ram resulted in pre- 
venting the importation of fourteen 
Australian Merino rams into this coun- 
try, for which one of our breeders had 
contracted at $2,000 each in Australia. 
Whoever sent such a story to Aus- 
tralia is an unmitigated liar and is 
either trifling with the Australians or 
just trying to stir up trouble. No 
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American sheepman would give $2,000 
for an Australian Merino, let alone 
contract for fourteen head of them at 
that figure. Australian Merinos are 
unregistered, and if brought to this 
country would have to be bred to 
range ewes for the production of ordi- 
nary range rams. Their progeny could 
never be registered and our stud breed- 
ers would be barred from using them. 
Certainly no range breeder would be 
so foolish as to pay $2,000 for an Aus- 
tralian ram. Furthermore, we doubt if 
any Australian sheep breeder ever sold 
in one lot fourteen rams at as much 
as $2,000 each. In the United States we 
have never sold but two rams at as 
high a figure as $2,000, so it is hardly 
plausible that any American would 
contract for fourteen rams at $2,000 
each without seeing them. Whoever 
sent such a tale as this to Australia 
ought to be exposed. 





SHIP WOOL EARLY 





By this date considerable wool has 
been shorn at different Western points. 
As a rule growers are not in a hurry 
about loading their wool, but this year 
we can see how the early wools might 
command some advantage in the mar- 
kets. Many of the smaller woolen 
mills of the country are short of money 
as well as wool. The only wool now 
available is that owned by the govern- 
ment, for which cash must be paid. 
Our dealers, however, carry many of 
the mills, so they would sooner buy 
from a dealer than from the govern- 
ment, and hence they may be willing 
to pay a premium for that privilege. 
Then, too, certain lines of wool are ex- 
hausted and no doubt a clip that fills 
the want under present conditions will 
command a premim. We should ship 
early. 





SMALL CLIPS 





» From the day of the first sheep, we 
suppose, someone has deplored the 
methods of marketing wool. Just now 
it is the owner of a small number of 
sheep who complains loudest. The 


man who raises a carload of wool can 
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generally market it for almost what it 
is worth, providing he waits until after 
it is shorn before attempting to sell. 
On the other hand the man with fifty 
to 100 fleeces has difficulty in getting 
anywhere near its real value. Usually 
he sells to a junk dealer or someone 
scouting around with a wagon. This 
man in turn sells to a store keeper who 
sells it to a dealer and after another 
turn it reaches the manufacturer. If 
all of these agencies are to have a 
profit, and they are entitled to one if 
they handle the wool, there is not 
much left for the wool grower. 

The only way the attention of the 
mill buyer or wool dealer can ever be 
attracted to these wools is by combin- 
ing them in large enough lots to justify 
the consideration of the real wool man. 
Of course, farmers could consign their 
wool to central warehouses, owned and 
operated by themselves, and sell them 
co-operatively. The success of this 
plan, however, is knocked in the head 
by the fact that farmers do not trust 
each other, and without trust no co- 
operative scheme can succeed. But 
now that we have county agents a plan 
may be worked out by which the 
county agent can collect the wool at 
central points and either ship it or sell 
it to the highest bidder. We suggest 
that arrangements with the county 
agent to pool the wool be made early, 
for farmers are prone to sell their 
wool on the first offer, and that should 
not occur this year. 





FIRST NEVADA WOOL SOLD 





John G. Taylor of Lovelocks, Ne- 
vada, and the W. F. Jenkin’s outfit have 
sold their wool clips to the Union Wool 
Company of Boston at 40 cents per 
pound. These are both large clips of 
fine and fine medium wool and rather 
on the heavy order. These are the first 
sales in Nevada. 





EWES ALL LAMBED 





At’ the last Salt Lake Ram Sale Clark 
& Co. of Castleford, Idaho, purchased 
from John Seely three two-year-old 
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Rambouillet ewes for $1,375, the high- 
est price ever paid for ewes in this 
country. These ewes were fat and 
well fitted and a great many people ex- 
pressed the belief they would not 
breed. We are now glad to announce 
that each of these ewes has now had 
a lamb and they have all been saved. 





BOSTON WOOL AUCTION 





At the last wool auction in Boston, 
closing March 27, the prices for Terri- 
tory wool were strong and showed a 
rising tendency especially for fine and 
fine crossbreds. The fact that the goy- 
ernment had reduced its minimum 
price did not seem to cut any figure 
and practically all of the wool sold 
above the old minimum. 





UTAH SHEARING PRICES 





At a meeting of the Utah Wool 
Growers Association called on April 5 
to discuss the price to be paid for 
shearing, it was unanimously agreed 
that not over 15 cents was to be paid 
and where this much was paid the 
shearer was to board himself. The 
consensus of opinion was that 12% 
cents should be the prevailing rate. At 
the meeting several parties announced 
that they had booked crews at 12% 
cents and board. 

The president of the Sheep Shearers 
Union had sent a letter to the secre- 
tary of the Utah Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation stating. that the union men 
would not shear in Utah for less than 
171%Z cents and board. Practically 
every sheepman present felt that this 
was rate was too high and it 
agreed that wherever possible local 
shearers would be employed. We be- 
lieve the Utah sheepmen will be able 
to get their shearing done at the scale 
fixed, as it is a very fair one; 12% cents 
and board or not over 15 cents where 
the shearer boards himself. 


was 


President Thornley also announced 
that C. B. Stewart, secretary of the as- 
sociation, was prepared to furnish 
sheepherders and camptenders to those 
needing them. 
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OURED PERFECTLY” 
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WHAT WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS SAY 
ABOUT PAINT BRANDS 


AMERICAN WOOLEN CoO., 
Boston, Mass, says:— 


“Our men who purchase wool for us are very careful, when buying, to 
refuse those lots of wool which have an undue amount and in some cases, 
any amount of paint which will not wash off in the scouring.” 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & 
CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., says: 

“We would say, without hesitation, that we would be willing to pay 
more money for wools if they were absolutely free of paint and strings and 
put up in a better condition generally, and think the average manufac- 
Paint on Scoured Wool. turer would be only too glad to do the same.” 








Brand with Kemps Branding Liquid. 


Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Pacific Coast Agents BILLINGS SALT LAKE CITY ALBUQUERQUE 
Williams & Moore STOCKTON, CAL. W. H. Sparr Chas. F. Wiggs James Stagg 
Central Door & Lumber Co. Stapleton Building 224 So. West Temple Street 102 N. 3rd St. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

















The DUAL VALVE 


Pierce-Arrow “Six” 


The new Pierce-Arrow Dual-Valve Six offers more power, more speed, more 
comfort with less gasoline, without increased weight and less gear shifting. 











This new engine isthe natural development of the constant aiming at greater 


comfort and utility. The Dual Valve Engine gives the Pierce- Arrow both. 


Standrod-Naylor-Bandman Co. 


| 430 EAST SOUTH TEMPLE SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Butterfield Live Stock Co., Ltd 


Breeders of High-Class Registered and Pure Bred Sheep 


Rambouillets © Hampshires 








Lincolns 
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Group of Registered Rambouillet Rams of right type and quality 


With present prevailing high cost of producing both Wool and Mutton it will pay you better than ever before to use the 
best breeding stock obtainable. 





a 








Group of Registered Hampshire Rams of right type and quality 


Inspection and Correspondence Invited 


BUTTERFIELD LIVE STOCK COMPANY, 


Weiser, Idaho 
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WYOMING IN GENERAL 





March in Wyoming this year cer- 
tainly tempered his winds to the shorn 
lamb, for most of the storms were 
wind, and not very cold at that. Spring 
gives every indication of having made 
a real appearance with intent to re- 
main.. Grass is beginning to grow, and 
only needs moisture to furnish real 
feed. Sheep are in fine condition and 
a minimum of feed has been required 
this year; in fact where range has been 
even fair stock has come through the 
winter without cotton cake or other 
feed. To date the most winter ob- 
served was at the beginning of the 
year; since then there has been little 
snow, while the mercury has not made 
the acquaintance of the zero mark. So 
far as weather is concerned the first 
quarter of 1919 has given the stock- 
man everything to be desired. 


The wool situation seems to be de- 
veloping with more factors in favor of 
the grower, despite every possible con- 
certed effort on the part of dealers and 
manufacturers to depress the market 
and force prices to a level 
lower than conditions of supply~ and 
demand warrant. From press reports 
it would appear that the wool trade, as 
the dealers term themselves, have 
spread a propaganda (that is a much- 
used word that means a lot of things), 
whereby they can bear wool prices and 
make the general public think they 
should buy wool much cheaper than 
heretofore, but we fail to learn of ap- 
preciable reduction in clothing prices. 
They are sending out reports which 
would show an enormous amount of 
wool on hand and would lead the aver- 
age person to think there was an over- 
supply of that necessary article. 


much 


Their actions at the latest wool auc- 
tions, however, seem to bespeak the 
opposite, for they have been keen buy- 
ers and at prices appreciably higher 
than talked thirty or sixty days ago. 
Reports of sales of this year’s clips of 
Southern wools and of fat lamb wools 
at Chicago also indicate that wool is 
certain to bring a decent price this year 
if growers do not get scared and “fall 
for” the dealers’ tale of woe. To date 
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no buyers have appeared in this sec- 
tion and no grower is in a mood to con- 
tract previous to shearing. 


There is very little trading in sheep 
reported from the various sections. In 
the Shoshoni country a sale is reported 
of a band of ewes of mixed ages, being 
transferred to an Iowa party at $15. 
In the Douglas country an outfit has 
just been closed out in which the ewes 
were of good quality and practically all 
2 and 3-year olds. The price was $17. 
A few old ewes that have been hay-fed 
have sold to run on the range this sum- 
mer at $12. The Collins and North 
Platte Valley lamb feeders are moving 
their stuff and present price levels are 
leaving them a very comfortable mar- 
gin of profit ; which bids fair for a good 
feeder lamb market this fall. 


Labor is more plentiful than last fall 
and wages are a shade lower than then. 
Average men are getting $60, with ex- 
tra good ones commanding $10 to $15 
more. Shearing contracts are being 
made at the price agreed on at the 
Lander meeting, viz.: 15 cents and 
shearer board himself. Early lambing 
has been very successful this year, 
with a good percentage of lambs; quite 
a number are following this system 
with at least a part of their herds, and 
especially where they have good early 
mountain range. 


The annual compulsory dipping law 
of Wyoming, which was generally dis- 
regarded in certain counties in the cen- 
tral part of the state last year, is being 
tested in the courts. The State Sheep 
Board instituted proceedings against 
115 Natrona County sheepmen at Cas- 
per, who filed a demurrer to the com- 
plaint. Judge Winter sustained their 
demurrer, and dismissed the cases. He 
declared the law unconstitutional on 
three counts, the first and most im- 
portant being that it is not within the 
province. of the legislature to impose 
preventative laws of this kind. The ex- 
tent of the legislature’s powers would 
be to enact legislation designed to be 
curative in effect, in case of disease 
breaking out in the flocks. 

It is reported that the state attorney- 
general has ordered that the necessary 
steps be taken to appeal from this de- 
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cision to the state supreme court. If 
such appeal is made an early decision 
should be rendered so that sheepmen 
may know whether or not they have to 
dip regardless of the need of dipping. 
ROSCOE WOOD. 





UTAH WOOL PRICE 





As we go to press on April 9 we learn 
that 40 cents has been offered for all 
the Fountain Green, Utah, wools. The 
growers refused this offer and are 
holding for 45 cents, and we think they 
will get their price in a few days. 





BOUNTY PAID 





The sum of $7,857 was paid for boun- 
ty on coyotes, wild cats and cougar 
by Lake County, Oregon, during the 
year 1918. During the month of Jan- 
uary, 1919, bounty in the sum of $1,092 
was paid out for 250 coyotes and eigh- 
ty-six cats. Trappers have been un- 
usually successful during the past fall 
and winter, owing, it is said, to the 


D. F. B. 


dry season. 





HIGH-PRICED EWES 





Robert Rogerson of the Twin Falls 
section in Idaho recently sold to Dr. 
3ettis of Boise, Idaho, about 5,000 
choice crossbred ewes at $23 per Head. 
This price included the lambs and 
wool and reserve right. 





GRAND CHAMPION LAMBS 





In this issue we publish a cut of the 
Grand Champion load of fat lambs at 
the Salt Lake Stock Show. These 
lambs were three-fourths Hampshire 
and one-fourth Rambouillet. In other 
words, they were sired by registered 
Hampshire rams and out of one-half 
Hampshire ewes. They were bred in 
3eaverhead County, Montana, and 
were fed by Austin Bros. Association 
of Salt Lake. At the sale they aver- 
ged 126 pounds and sold for 37 cents 
per pound to the Hauser Packing Co. 
of Los Angeles, California. Many 
competent judges thought this was the 
best load of lambs they had ever seen. 
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MARCH WEATHER 
ON WESTERN RANGES 


By J. Cecil Alter, U. S. Weather 


Bureau 


March was a good month on_ the 
Western ranges generally, according 
to reports compiled by U. S. Weather 
Bureau officials, being moderately 
warm as a rule. Precipitation was 
ample in Arizona, New Mexico, west- 
ern Texas, Colorado, southeastern 
Wyoming, western Idaho, and Nevada, 
where the prospect for early summer 
grass seems assured; but the effects of 
the dry winter, and a moderately dry 
March were being noticed in parts of 
Utah, Wyoming, Montana, eastern 
Oregon, and _ southern California, 
where moisture was needed at the end 
of the month to promote the growth 
of grass. 

Utah—The month averaged compar- 
atively warm and dry. Spring-like 
conditions during the last decade 
started range grass. Cattle and sheep 
now doing well after some earlier 
losses due to scarcity of feed. Some 
shearing and lambing are reported un- 
der favorable conditions. Lower ranges 
are mostly bare of snow. 

Nevada—Stock generally in good 
condition; losses about normal. Deep 
snow at higher elevations has caused 
longer feeding than usual, and short- 
age of hay has caused some loss of cat- 
tle. Grass starting, except in some 
northern counties. Good season for 
stock is anticipated owing to heavy 
snowfall. Some lambing reported 
around Winnemucca. 

Idaho—Weather mild generally, and 
wet over western portion; conditions 
favorable to stock and ranges, which 
are in excellent condition generally, 
except in extreme northern counties 
where feed has been short. Consid- 
erable shed lambing done, and outlook 
just now is very good. 

Montana—March, like previous 
months, was on the whole, favorable 
to stock, which are in very good con- 
dition generally. Grazing and feeding 
conditions were variable, more feeding 
being necessary in eastern portions be- 
cause of the snow covering. Pastures 
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have begun to turn green, but water 
is needed over much of the state. 
Lambs are doing well. 


Wyoming—Live stock has wintered 
well, and while ranges are generally 
short owing to their being well grazed 
all winter, there is a surplus of pur- 
chased feed in many localities. Lamb- 
ing was progressing at the close in 
some districts, under favorable condi- 
tions. The month was dry, except in 
extreme southeastern portion. Ranges 
are too dry in central portion. 


Colorado—Moisture in last decade 
generally very favorable for spring 
grass. Stock in good condition in 
Grand Valley and adjacent territory 
where feeding has been general; sheep 
there are better than for several years, 
and some lambing is reported under fa- 
vorable conditions. Around Durango 
live stock conditions are much less fa- 
vorable, though spring grass prospects 
are good. 


Western Texas—Seasonal tempera- 
tures, with rather heavy precipitation. 
Live stock and range conditions were 
from fair to good, and improving rap- 
idly in latter half of month. 

New Mexico—The month was rather 
severe on stock, especially in northern 
counties where there have been fur- 
ther losses due to heavy snow. Around 
Roswell ranges are fair and improving, 
the spring growth just starting. Ow- 
ing to the general and heavy precipita- 
tion a good range is assured at least 
early in the summer. 


Arizona—Moderate temperatures, 
but much wetter than usual weather 
prevailed. Conditions were particular- 
ly favorable to growth of range for- 
age. Some losses reported from re- 
gions of short grass last fall, and some 
feeding was yet being done in northern 
counties at the end of the month. 

California—Stock in northern half of 
state in excellent condition, grass 
growing nicely, and conditions gener- 
ally good. In southern half all stock 
are in good condition, and foothill 
ranges are excellent, but some interior 
valleys need rain to promote growth of 
grass. Lambing is about over, and a 
good increase in lamb and calf crops 
reported. 
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Oregon (Baker)—Live stock in Pine 
and Eagle Valleys have been turned 
onto Snake River range, now being un- 
covered by warm weather. Sheep now 
grazing on lower hills. Feed is short 
on the Burnt River range, and cattle 
will go on it in poor condition. 

Washington (Walla Walla)—Grass 
growing nicely on the ranges. All 
stock in excellent condition, being 
much better than usual. Lambing is 
general in the lower altitudes. 





YEARLING EWES 


A band of choice half-blood yearling 
ewes recently sold in Idaho at $12 per 
head out of the shearing shed. They 
will be shorn about May 15. 





WYOMING EWES SOLD 


A western Wyoming outfit recently 
sold its sheep, consisting of 9,000 cross- 
bred ewes, at $16.50 per head. Some 
ewe lambs were included in the deal, 
as well as forest reserve rights. 





FAIR: LAMBING IN TEXAS 


The general average of lambing in 
this section is expected at about 75 per 
cent. In some cases it will be a little 
better. The ewes did not buck as well 
as we expected last fall because it 
rained so much during that time. 

All sheep and goats are fat and I 
might say there were practically none 
fed this winter. We are having the 
best spring in four years. 

OSCAR APPELT, Texas. 





STOVE FOR HEATING IRONS 


Those who are using the Ellenwood 
Docking Irons often express a desire 
for some convenient stove for heating 
the irons. In response to this demand 
Mr. Ellenwood has now worked out a 
small stove that is very convenient to 


‘handle and proves satisfactory in keep- 


ing the irons hot. He has forwarded a 
sample of the stove to this office and 
we believe it will prove satisfactory. 
Mr. Ellenwood advises us he can have 
these stoves made for about $6 each. 
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FROZEN MUTTON 
RAPIDLY GOING 





Packers made heavy inroads into 
their somewhat liberal stocks of frozen 
lamb and mutton during March and 
will clean it up during April. Last fall 
when the lamb market literally went to 
pieces, they put away thousands of 
tons of this product at low prices, the 
advance since the low spot in Decem- 
ber having enabled them to clean up 
handsomely. Carrying charges were 
heavy but the $6 advance on most of 
the stuff since it was put away, put 
them in possession of a pile of “velvet.” 

Light supplies late in the winter 
created an outlet for frozen stuff that 
would otherwise have been impossible. 
With fresh, dressed lamb selling at $30 
@33 per hundredweight. On Eastern 
markets frozen stuff was picked up 
eagerly by hotel and restaurant keep- 
ers at $28. One reason why packers 
offered little resistance to the March 
advance was the fact that it enabled 
them to put out frozen stuff at such 
substantial profits. 

Frozen lamb is no more popular 
with the public than in the past. Prac- 
tically none goes into retail channels, 
cheap restaurants and lunch counters 
taking 80 per cent. ee 





A FINE MOVE 





I sell my mutton on orders and ship 
it by insured parcels post. Fat ewes 
net me 20 cents for hind quarters and 
15 cents for front quarters. My weth- 
ers net me 20 and 25 cents for fore and 
hind gharters. I ship all meat neatly 
packed and never lose a customer. I 
sold several Lincoln-Merino wethers 
this way the past summer that brought 
me $14 each for the meat and the pelt 
brought $1.50 more. 

LINCOLN BRADEN, Calif. 





CHEATED THE FEED BILL 





Sheep and lamb feeders have prac- 
ticed heroic economy this season, a 
large proportion of the winter crop go- 
ing to killers in anything but finished 
condition, lambs dressing less than 50 
per cent with a large percentage of 
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45-cent stuff being the rule. 


“What’s the use?” asked a veteran 
feeder, who cut his usual period short 
by about three weeks. “These are 
good prices, feed is high and much of 
the time packers will buy stock in de- 
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cent flesh at relatively more money 
than if finished. At intervals fat lambs 
have earned a_ substantial premium, 
but much of the time those who stinted 
feed have displayed good judgment. 
J. 2. P. 





Wool 





most money. 


minimum prices. 


J. E. Agnew and Co. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


Sheep Pelts 
Hides Fur 








We are in the market for Wool, Sheep Pelts, 
Hides and Furs and will pay the highest cash 
prices. We can net Montana sheepmen the 


We also sell Wool Bags and Fleece Twine at 


Write For Shipping Tags and Prices 








tons of excellent feed. 





Many Sheep Owners 


have had splendid success by sowing clover and 
grass seed screenings on the government range. 
These screenings contain many annuals which 
are greatly relished by sheep. 
The price is only 5c a, 
pound. Better try a tonand you will be more 
than pleased with the result. 


VOGELER SEED CO. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


It means many 
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WILL NEED FEWER EWES: 


Commission house correspondence 
reveals less interest in the breeding 
ewe market during the coming season 
than at this time last year when the 
whole. country was enthusiastic over 
the farm flock proposition, so ener- 
getically expounded by certain propa- 





Messrs. A. J. Hickman & Co., Halse 
Grange, Brackley, England (late 
of Egerton, Kent). 


Exporters of all breeeds of stock, 
draft horses, beef breeds of catttle 
and show and breeding flocks of 
sheep a specialty. You can buy im- 
ported stock cheaper through us than 
in any other way, and we hope to get 
your inquiry at once, so that we can 
fit you out before this country is 
skinned of good stock, as it soon will 
be now that the war is over. 








REGISTERED 


LINCOLNS 


New Zealand Blood 
"Also Crossbred Lincoln- Rambouillets 


Ss. W. McClure 


BLISS, IDAHO 








Lincolns Cotswolds 
RAMS 


We offer for this season 
Yearling Lincoln and 
Cotswold Rams both 
flockheaders and range 
Rams. Also a few cars 
of Ram Lambs. 




















Also 50 Imported Lin- 
coln Ewes. These are 
high class sheep. 


R. S. ROBSON & SON 


Denfield, Ontario, Canada 
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gandists. Unless ewes are abnormal- 
ly scarce prices will rule considerably 
lower. The cornbelt states will re- 
quire a moderate number, Kentucky 
and Tennessee will be in the market 
and the East may be expected to take 
a moderate number, but the boom has 
“busted,” in fact thousands of Western 
and native ewes acquired last summer 
at extravagant prices have been re- 
turned to market recently to realize 
anything killers bid, owners having 
concluded that the sheep business is 
more alluring in theory than practice. 
Most of these discards fell into incom- 
petent hands and had been starved and 
ill-treated or both. Many who cher- 
ished the illusion that sheep do not 
need feed have had their eyes opened 
to the facts, every failure with a small 
farm flock creating prejudice against 
the industry among observers. 
Present indications are that stock 
ewes will not find a broad outlet east 
of the Missouri River during the com- 
ing season unless prices are consider- 
ably lower. }. Be. 





SHORN LAMBS PENALIZED 


As usual during the early part of 
the season shorn lambs have been un- 
popular, warm weather being needed 
to put life into that trade. Pulled 
wools and pelts have been selling to 
advantage, giving the packers an ap- 
petite for wooled goods. On the low 
spot late in March, $16@16.50 took fair 
to good shorn lambs, $17.25@17.50 be- 
ing the market during the first week 
of April when prices advanced sharply. 
As the season advances more shorn 
stock will be available. Shorn year- 
lings and two-year-olds have sold at 
$15.50, and shorn ewes at $12.75. 

Shearers have been free buyers of 
heavy-fleeced stock, indicating liberal 
receipts of shorn sheep and lambs late 
in April. }. B. FP. 





CARRIERS ARE FIGURING 


Taking advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by government control rail- 
road interests are endeavoring to dis- 
continue free transportation to live 
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stock shippers; also to eliminate 
shrinkage by delay in transit as a basis 
for claims. Neither proposition is 
based on equity and will not be ac- 
cepted by shippers. 


It is true that roads east of Chicago 
have not carried’ live stock caretakers 
for many years, but distances are short 
in that territory. It is probable that 
no serious hardship would be imposed 
on owners where runs do not exceed 
500 miles, but in the case of Western 
sheep, caretakers are as essential as 
feed enroute. The matter of shinkage 
is vital, for if the carriers were relieved 
of responsibility on that account, all 
incentive for good service would be 
eliminated. j. & P. 





2,000 
Colorado Ewe Lambs 


I offer for sale 2,000 Colorado ewe 
lambs dropped in May last year. 
For particulars address 


HARRY WEILER 
Carr Crossing, Colo. 


Or Wire—Arlington, Colo. 








UTAH EWES FOR SALE 


About 1,800 extra good Cotswold ewes 
(good ages). 
About 500 practically purebred year- 
ling Cotswold ewes. 
About 500 good yearling Cotswold 
wethers. 
About 22 head of registered Deseret 
Cotswold rams. 
Delivery Modena, May Ist to 10th. 
Expect to be at Cullen Hotel during 
first week in April. 


FRANK THORLEY 
Cedar City, Utah 














Montana Ewe Sale 


I now offer for sale 1,300 Mon- 
tana Crossbred Rambouillet ewes, 
4 and 5 years old, bred to Hamp- 
shire bucks to lamb in May. This 
is a good bunch of ewes in nice 
condition. 


R. J. QUIGLEY 
Ringling, Montana 
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F. S.KING BROS. CO. 
| WYOMING 
| Breeders of Rambouillet and Corriedale Sheep 

ii 

Rambouillets Corriedale 

Rams and Rams and 
Ewes Ewes 
Single or Car Lots Single or Car Lots 
TN ie a ce + ; ‘ Correspondence and 

ie-Boy Jr., Ist Prize Aged Ram, International, Chicago, 1918 Information Solicited Hi 
(| 
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ROY TRAILERS 


are used by many Sheepmen for wool hauling 
time. The truck capacity is doubled with no 
appreciable increase in cost of operation. 








HT 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE 
STOCK: IN SALT LAKE 


LANDES & COMPANY 


The Home of Modern Machinery 
Branch, Pocatello, Idaho SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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FOR SALE! 


1000 one- and two-year-old 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


By Imported Canadian Sires and 
Purebred Ewes. For further 
particulars call or address: 


Cc. E. BARNHART 


Phone No. 251-F-2 Suisun, Cal. 

















“SAN PETER” 
at head of W. D. Candlands flock 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
400 Rams for 1919. 
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THE MERCURIAL FEEDER 


Lamb feeders who could not be re- 
strained from throwing their holdings 
overboard during December and Janu- 
ary when $15.00@15.50 per hundred- 
weight were going prices, showed 
anxiety to effect reinstatement during 
February when lambs with heavy 
sheaing capacity jumped 50@75 cents 
weekly, going to $17.50 by March 1. 
Some of this may have been due to 
improvement in wool prospects, but in 
the main it represented a change of 
sentiment, feeders who refused to con- 
sider investment when feeding lambs 
sold at $13@13.50 being anxious to get 
into the game around $17. 

Usually it pays to “copper” the other 
fellow’s judgment, as the gamblers 
say. 3}. 2. 





NINETEEN EIGHTEEN 
SHEEP LOADINGS 


During 1918 sheep and lambs com- 
prised 12 per cent of the total loadings 
of live stock in the United States, ag- 








Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet 'Farm 


Registered Flock Headers 


We are offering for 1919 300 head of Registered Rambouillet Rams, any one 
of which can be used as a Stud Ram, also 250 range Rams. This flock has taken 
most of the prizes and sweep stake prizes where they have been shown. 
early and get the best, in small or car lots. 


JOHN K. MADSEN 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH. 








Order 
Call or write for information. 
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gregating 218,445 cars. Cattle com- 
prised 47 per cent, hogs 31.6 per cent, 
and horses 3.1 per cent of the total, 
Nebraska’s lead in the matter of sheep 
is due to the heavy output of feeders 
at Omaha. Loading by the principal 
states follows: 


Sheep 
3,772 
10,629 
27,629 
19,961 
7,265 
4,413 
3,747 
10,346 
9,475 
34,395 
2,991 
2,915 
. 4,295 
9,017 
2,260 


Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Missouri 
Montana 
NS a ee 
Nevada 
New Mexico —....__ 
Ohio 
Oregon 
South Dakota 
Texas 4,519 
Utah .. 9,943 
Washington ........._ 55,163 
Wyoming 8,188 


J.E.P. 















































BETTER HIGHWAYS 


New driveways, bridges, canals and 
drift fences are included in the Forest 
Service plans for improving the graz- 
ing ranges on the National Forests of 
Oregon and Washington. Forty-three 
bridges, forty-six trails and driveways, 
twenty-four corrals and forty-three 
drift fences have already been built to 
facilitate the handling of stock on the 
National Forests of the district. Wa- 
ter development has been made in 206 
places. 

The value of water development is 
illustrated by the Cabin Lake Range on 
the Deschutes National Forest (Ore- 
gon) which formerly supported no 
stock because water was lacking. A 
pump now provides water for 600 cat- 
tle, or about 2,400 head of sheep, and 
it is planned to sink several more wells 
in this region at intervals of about six 
miles, which will equip the range to 
take care of 3,000 additional cattle, or 
about 12,000 head of sheep. D.F. B. 
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CLEANING UP SCAB 





Scab is prevalent among the sheep in 
Surprise Valley, Oregon, and other 
northern California and Nevada points, 
and the Federal authorities are taking 
steps to eradicate the disease as quick- 
ly as possible. To that end all ex- 
posed sheep entering Oregon from 
California and Nevada have been or- 
dered to be dipped, and the local and 
Federal officials will take such steps as 
are necessary to see that the order is 
complied with. For several years 
Oregon has been free of the disease, 
although an isolated case was reported 
in Lake County last fall. All of ‘the 
sheep infected or exposed were then 
immediately dipped, and it is consid- 
ered certain that the disease 
thereby eradicated so far as this sec- 
tion is concerned. However, a large 
number of Oregon sheep have been 
wintered in Surprise Valley and those 
exposed must be dipped before return- 
ing. D. F. B. 


was 





HEAVY LAMBS 
STILL UNPOPULAR 





Nothing can make the big lamb 
weighing over 95-pound popular with 
killers, apparently. This season they 
had an erratic course, selling within 50 
cents per hundredweight of 85-pound 
stuff one week, but $1 apart the next, 
the lighter lamb always getting pref- 
erence. On the break late in March 
heavy lambs went from $20 to $18.50 
within a few days, but regained about 
$1 of the loss on the first light runs. 
The public apparently demands light 
cuts, but displays poor judgment in dis- 
criminating against the product of 
lambs weighing less than 100 pounds. 
Restaurant and hotel people figure that 
light chops cost less and produce better 
net results than heavy meats, a system 
that undoubtedly prejudices the public 
against lamb, owing to the microscopic 
portions served. jE PF. 





ABOUT CROSSBRED WOOL 





We are asked what the difference is 
in the wool of the Corriedale and that 
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of our own crossbreds. We do not 
know of any material difference. The 
wool from a crossbred Lincoln-Ram- 
bouillet, or Cotswold-Rambouillet 
grades as high quarter-blood and 
three-eighths-blood. The wool from 
the New Zealand Corriedale in this 
country grades exactly the same. It 
is neither finer or coarser. In point of 
shrinkage our own crossbred and the 
Corriedale yield wool exactly the same 
if bred on the same range. From a 
wool standpoint we see no difference 
in the two breeds. 





FOR 1919 | OFFER. 


200 Registered Rambouillet Yearling Ewes 
300 Registered Rambouillet Yearling Rams 
100 Pure Bred Rambouillet Yearling Rams 


5 Black Registered Percheron Stallions, 
two and three years old. 


WwW. Ss. HANSEN 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 














Stud Rams RAMBOUILLETS Range Rams 


aaa tee Sees ies | 









Our Champion C. Ram at Frisco. 


We offer for sale a large number of reg- 
isterel Rambouillet stud rams and range 
rams. Will sell in lots of one to a cnarioad. 
We invite your careful inspection eof our 
flock. 


TUCANNON RAMBOUTUILLET & STOCK FARM 
Dayton, Washington 














One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 





long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 











One of My Stud Ewes. 
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CONSTITUTION FOR 
WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


We have had many calls for the 
form of a constitution and by-laws for 
local wool growers associations and 
we herewith publish an acceptable 
form. 

CONSTITUTION 

Sec. 1. The name of this associa- 

tion shall be 


Sec. 2. The objects and purposes of 
this association shall be to advance 





Second Annual 


National Western 


Ram Sale 


National Amphitheatre 
Union Stock Yards 
DENVER - COLO. 


Sept. 30, Oct, 1, 2, 3, 1919 


Announcement 

The attention of sheep breeders is 
called to the fact that entries for the 
Second Annual NATIONAL WEST- 
ERN RAM SALE are being received. 
Entries close on August 1, 1919, and 
the sale will open on September 30. 

The sale last year in September was 
a complete success and at the urgent 
request of many flockmasters this sale 
will be made a regular annual event 
hereafter. The association solicits 
pure-bred and registered sheep of all 
breeds. It is not quantity that is want- 
ed so much at this sale as quality. The 
association reserves the right to refuse 
all entries that are not of sufficient 
quality to enable the association to 
recommend them for breeding pur- 
poses. 

There is a good demand throughout 
the West for small flocks of well-bred 
sheep and consignors will find a good 
class of buyers for pure-bred flock 
ewes and registered ewes. 

Sheep offered at this sale will be 
offered without reservation and sold 
to the highest bidder for cash. Con- 
signors may, if they wish, place an up- 
set price upon any of their offerings, 
but in all such instances the buyers 
will be notified of the fact. 

The association will conduct a lib- 
eral advertising campaign to insure 
the attendance of buyers. In order to 
enable the management to give proper 
publicity breeders are urged to enter 
as early as possible. 


For further information and entry 
blanks address the Manager, 


Western Stock Show Ass’n. 


FRED P. JOHNSON, Manager. 
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and promote in every proper way the 
interests of wool growing and _ sheep 
breeding to the end that the sheep in- 
dustry may be placed on a higher plane 
and the rights of those engaged in this 
industry be fostered and protected. 

Sec. 3. Any association of sheep 
breeders, wool growers, sheep feeders 
or any individual or company or cor- 
poration engaged in growing, feeding 
or breeding sheep may become a mem- 
ber of this association on the payment 
of his dues and such assessment as is 
herein provided for. 

Sec. 4. The annual dues to this as- 
sociation shall be dollars per 
year, due and payable on January first 
of each year and no member shall be 
considered in good standing or entitled 
to vote unless his dues for the current 
year shall have been paid. 

Sec. 5. At all meetings of this as- 
sociation each member shall be 
titled to one vote. 

Sec. 6. The officers of this associ- 
ation shall consist of a president, one 
vice-president, a secretary-treasurer, 
and executive committee. The presi- 
dent and vice-president shall be mem- 


eii~ 





Baldwin Sheep 
Company 


Hay Creek, Oregon 


Breeders of registered and range 
Rambouillet 
Sheep 
Carlots a Specialty 
All Sold Out for 1918 














FATTEN YOUR SHEEP CLOSE TO 
MARKET. 

I own one of the finest 4,000-acre sheep 
ranches in the United States, located in 
Michigan; well sheltered and grassed; well 
watered by trout stream and 20-acre spring 
lake; woven-wire fenced; all good agricul- 
tural land. R. R. station and loading pens 
on ranch. Only 160 miles to Chicago. Ready 
for immediate occupancy. This ranch will 
feed 10,000 sheep. Have decided to make 
California my future home and will give 
someone a bargain and easy terms, or will 
consider exchange for southern California. 
W. J. Reynolds, 1004 Hollingsworth Bldz., 

Leos Angeles, Calif. 
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bers of this association and shall be 
elected at the annual convention of this 
association, and the secretary-treas- 
urer shall be appointed by the execu- 
tive committee with the approval of 
the president. There shall be elected 
from among the members at the an- 
nual convention of this association an 
executive committee consisting of 
seven members. The president and 
vice-president and secretary-treasurer 
shall be ex-officio members of the ex- 
ecutive committee and in the event of 
a tie vote the president shall cast the 
deciding ballot. 

Sec. 7. Three members of this ex- 
ecutive committee shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 

Sec. 8. The executive committee 
shall meet immediately following its 
election, and appoint a secretary-treas- 
urer, and it shall have full authority to 
conduct the affairs of the association, 
but shall be required to report its ac- 
tions to all meetings of this associa- 
tion if called upon to do so. 


Sec. 9. An annual convention of 
this association shall be held once each 
year at such time and place as the ex- 
ecutive committee may designate on 
giving thirty days’ notice, but addi- 
tional meetings of this association 
may be called by the executive com- 
mittee on fifteen days’ notice. 

Sec. 10. The officers of this associ- 
ation shall hold office until their suc- 
cessors are elected but the executive 
committee is empowered to fill any 
vacancy by appointment until the next 
annual convention. 

Sec. 11. Providing the monies col- 
lected from dues be not sufficient to 
meet the expenses of this association 
the executive committee is empowered 
to levy an assessment of not to exceed 
one cent per head on all sheep owned 
or controlled by members of the as- 
sociation. 

Sec. 12. This constitution and by- 
laws may be amended at any annual 
convention by receiving the endorse 
ment of the executive committee and 4 
majority vote of the members present. 


BY-LAWS 


Sec. 1. It shall be the duty of the 
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president ‘to preside at all meetings of 
this association and of the executive 
committee; to have general super- 
vision over the work of the association 
and its officers, but he shall at‘all times 
be subject to the orders of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the 
vice-president to perform all the duties 
of the president in his absence or in- 
ability to act. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the 
secretary-treasurer to conduct the cor- 
respondence of the association; to 
keep all records and accounts; to col- 
lect all dues or assessments and to do 
such other labors as may be delegated 
to him by the executive committee, and 
he shall report all his activities to the 
executive committee when called upon 
to do so. 

Sec. 3. The funds of the association 
shall be collected, kept and expended 
in such manner as the executive com- 
mittee may direct, but no officer of 
this association, except the secretary- 
treasurer, shall receive any salary for 
his services. 

Sec. 7. The president of the asso- 
ciation shall have power to appoint 
such special committees as may be re- 
quired to perform the work of the as- 
sociation but such committees must 


Cylinder 
Grinding 





Automobiles 
Trucks and 
Tractors 





Harry L. Bracken 
Cylinder Grinding 
Company 
150 Social Hall Ave. 


Salt Lake City 
Utah 
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consist of members of this association. 
Sec. 8. At all meetings of this as- 


sociation the order of business shall be 


designated by the executive committee 
and Roberts Rules of Order shall gov- 
ern all parliamentary proceedings. 





SHEEPMEN MEET 





A well-attended meeting of the Cen- 
tral Oregon Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion was held Monday, March 17, at 
Bend, Oregon. Many sheep owners 
from Crook, Deschutes, Klamath and 
Lake Counties, Oregon, were in at- 
tendance. E. N. Kavanagh, chief of 
grazing of the Forest Service for the 
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district comprising Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Alaska, was present for the 
occasion, as were Forest Supervisors 
G. D. Brown and N. G. Jacobson. 
b. F. B 





NEW IRRIGATION PROJECT 





Thousands of acres in the north 
part of this, the Goose Lake, Oregon, 
or sometimes called “Sunset” Valley, 
will be placed under irrigation this 
year when the Goose Lake Valley Ir- 
rigation Comipany extends the North 
Drews Canal a distance of about ten 
miles to a point just north of the city 
of Lakeview. 





WILL make mo: 


It is ada 
do your ha —econo 


with Handsome Express Body 
built and braced to stand hard 


Oldsmobile Economy Truck 
with Cab and Sills $1295 
Practically any type body can be 
mounted on this equipment at 
minimum expense — stake body 
for general trucking use, stock 








dsmobil 
ck. 


for you by deliv 

in less time and in better condition. It will save 
money for you by reducing your truck expense 
account— saving in gasoline, oil, tires, and repair bills. 
table to hundreds of different uses. Let it 


Oldsmobile Economy Truck $1350 


Finished in maroon and black, sturdily 
usage. 
Ideally suited to the needs of 
wholesalers, retailers, expressmen and T | 

every other line in fact where maxi- 


mum delivery efficiency is required. 5 { | 


rack, grain dump or combination wagon | 
box to make a real “farmer's handy wagon.” 





A. E. TOURSSEN 


DISTRIBUTOR 
Utah, Idaho, Nevada and Wyoming 
465 Main St., Salt Lake 


POWER 
SPEED 
LOW COST 


your load 


y- 












































Chassis plete with 
ietrament Bears, Femdom $1250 


Oldsmobile-Torbensen Internal 
Gear Drive. 35 x 5 Goodyear 
Cord Tires. Complete Electrical 
System — Ignition, lighting, and 
self-starter. A 21 years’ 
reputation and a nation-wide 
service organization behind it. 

(662E ) 


Tel. Was. 2858 
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OFFICERS: 


Jay H. Dobbin, President 
Henry L. Corbett 
J. C. Ainsworth Vice-Presidents 
Victor A. Johnson 
C. Spencer, Secretar 
E. F. Roy, Trea 


Wools Handled on Consignments Only. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Columbia 
Basin Wool 
Warehouse 

Company 


(INCORPORATED) 

















LIBERAL ADVANCES MADE ON WOOL 


LOANS ON SHEEP 





NORTH PORTLAND, OREGON 


Most Up-to-Date Wool Warehouse in the 
United States 
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Service 
Satisfactory Sales 


Prompt Remittance 
of Proceeds 


Reliable Market 


Information 


{2 


This You Will Get 
When Shipping to 


Harry B. Black | 


Sheep Commission 
Company 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


il 


‘What YOU Want 



































We Sell ONLY Sheep-Lambs and Goats 
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PHILADELPHIA WOOL 
AUCTIONS 





The Philadelphia wool auctions were 
organized and incorporated under the 
laws of Pennsylvania in 1916. 


The purpose of the Philadelphia 
wool auctions is to provide a method of 
marketing wool whereby producers 
will be enabled to ship direct to the 
Philadelphia market, which is one of 
the greatest wool consuming centers 
of the country, and have their wool 
sold at public auctions to the highest 
bidder with the advantage of the direct 
competition of manufacturers which 
such a market provides. 

The operation of the Philadelphia 
wool auctions was necessarily sus- 
pended on account of government con- 
trol of wool during the war. Arrange- 
ments have been now completed for 
the operation of these auctions and 
their services are now open for the 
patronage of all those desiring to sell 
their wool in this manner. 

The men elected to service upon the 
board of governors have been care- 
fully selected to represent the agricul- 
tural interests as well as the business 
interests of those connected with the 
operation of the auctions. 

The executive committee, which is 
charged with the practical operation of 
the auctions, is composed of the lead- 
ing men of the wool trade and included 
on this committee is Mr. Charles S. 
Caldwell, president of the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank, whose interest 
in and support of agricultural interests 
is well known. 

No consignment of less than 5,000 
pounds will be received for the auc- 
tions sales. Shippers will pay freight 
to Philadelphia and cartage to ware- 
house of consignee. Interest will be 
charged at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum on all advances. 

Arrangements for advances will be 
made by the shipper with the party to 
whom shipment is made. 

Parties considering shipment for 
sale through the Philadelphia wool 
auctions are expected to make inquiry 
for further particulars in regard to 
proper method of handling such ship- 
ments to the Philadelphia Wool Auc- 
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tions, Mr. H. J. Kenderdine, secretary- 
treasurer, 122 So. Front Street, Phila- 
delphia. Shipments for sale through 
the auctions may be made to any of 
the members on the list published, at 
the discretion of the shipper. 
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It is recommended that producers 
pool their wools through county or 
community organizations and _ that 
shipments be made by and through 
such organizations. It is also sug- 
gested that shipment be made in as 














A Complete Line of 


Marmon Models 


To all interested in Motor Cars we extend 
a cordial invitation to visit our exhibit 


The W. K. Lovering Co. 


State Street at Fourth South 
Salt Lake City 

















5 Busy Stores 





FOR SHEEP DIPPING AT A PROFIT 


Use Kreso Dip No. 1 


NON-POISONOUS—NOT INJURIOUS. Instead of injuring the fleece, 
as is often the case with lime and sulphur, it has a beneficial effect— 
cleansing and stimulating. KRESO DIP insures a BETTER and MORE 
PROFITABLE CROP OF WOOL, as well as improving the health of 
your sheep. USE KRESO DIP FOR POULTRY, HOGS AND CATTLE 


—Write us for free booklet and prices. 


SCHRAMM-JOHNSON 
DRUGS 


Salt Lake City 





















Cotton Seed Products, Nut size, pea size 
and meal, 


Texas, Oklahoma and Imperial Valley 
product. Minimum carload 20 tons. 
COLLINS BROKERAGE CoO., 
202 Ness Bidg., Salt Lake, Utah. 
(Across from Cullen Hotel.) 
U. S. Food Administration License 
No. G27843 

































































**We buy and sell everything” 


UTAH-IDAHO BROKERAGE COMPANY 
No. 339 West 2nd South Street 
Phone Was. 2987. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Hay, corn, cotton seed cake, oats, barley 
or anything that the sheepman needs. 




































































Tag your stock—best and chi it 

identification ae Hogs, Shee ee and Ca ai 
ame, and num 8 tags. 

Catalog mailed free on request. oe 


F.S.Burch &Co.134W.HuronSt. 















WOOL GROWERS SUPPLIES 
“Kemps Branding Fluid” 
“Black Leaf ‘40’” 

Stewart Sheep Shearing Machines 







































































BEST BUYERS*SELLERS o* carrie 
HoGsaesHEEP STOCK YARDS-OMAHA 
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Are You 
Losing 
Stock 




















DON’T TAKE CHANCES 


of losing your stock. Mark 
them at once with Perfect 
Ear Tags. That means 
Sure identification. They’re 
made of aluminum, are non- 
corrosive, non-poisonous, 
with liberal room for your 
name, address and number, 
and can be readily attached 
with our special pliers by a 
single operation. 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
- 


EB CIT’ AH 










































Free Sam 














large a quantity as possible as buyers 
are more interested in large than in 
small lots. It is expected that account 
of sales will be rendered for the entire 
shipment to such organization and 
that such organization will handle the 
disposition of the proceeds to the in- 
dividual shippers composing same. 

The charge for selling wool is as fol- 
lows: Fleece wools sold in original 
packages, 2 cents per pound; additional 
for grading, % cent per pound; Terri- 
tory wools sold in original packages, 2 
cents per pound; additional for grad- 
ing, % cent per pound. 

Untied wools subject to _ special 
agreements: Storage and insurance for 
sixty days will be included in the 
charges stated. After sixty days from 
time of arrival there will be a charge 
of 25 cents per sack per month cover- 
ing storage and insurance. 


H. J. KENDERDINE. 





SHEARERS IN WASHINGTON 


Not much effort was made in Ya- 
kima Valley to resist the action of the 
Sheep Shearers’ Union in boosting the 
price of clipping from 15 to 20 cents, 
based, it was stated, on the price of 
fine wool in Boston. Sheepmen gen- 
erally acceded to the price, simply be- 
cause they had to, and sheep shearers 
said the owners’ principal concern 
was that the price should not be ad- 
vanced in the middle of the season. 
The shearers’ claim that Washington 
wool is harder to handle than that of 
neighboring states, was disputed by 
the sheepmen, who said that the crop 
this year, due to heavy winter rain 
and snow, is an_ exceptionally clean 
one. It was generally acknowledge 
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that the only way to prevent the 
“hold-up” another season is to get 
more shearers into the state, and one 
wool grower advocated training men 
for the work through the state col- 
lege extension plan. Action by the 
Washington Wool Growers’ Associa 
tion from year to year seems to have 
been ineffective to prevent continued 
rises in shearing rates. G. N. A. 





WOOL SELLING BETTER 


The government wool auctions on 
March 13 have shown great activity 
with a minimum of withdrawals, and 
excellent prices being paid. March 13, 
all the Australian wools were sold, and 
prices in some cases went to the level 
of the government issue prices of May 
15, 1918. This was partly due to the 
high character of the offerings, but 
mainly to the keenness of buyers fer 
choice wools. Offerings of fleeces and 
Territories, March 14, also showed a 
smaller percentage of withdrawals 
than at previous series, only two lots 
of fleeces and five lots of Territories 
being withdrawn. The only exception 
to the rule was California wools, which 
have been uniformly neglected in all 
series. 

Many lots of Territories sold con- 
siderably above the government mini- 
mum, and the experience of the week 
has shown that when the wools are 
really wanted, the upset price cuts lit- 
tle figure. The American Woolen Com- 
pany has been a liberal buyer all the 
week, and this is perhaps the most en- 
couraging feature of the situation. The 
officials in charge consider the outlook 
so favorable that they are going to 
push out the wools faster than hith- 





No. 302 Kearns Bidg., Salt Lake City. 





DEALERS IN CAR LOTS 


Globe A-1 Brand Cottonseed Meal, Cottonseed 
Pea and Nut Cake 


38% Protein and Fat. Prompt shipment from Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Corn, Timothy, Alfalfa, Rock Salt. 


GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING Co. 


Also Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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erto. Offerings at the five-day series 
in Boston, March 25 to 29, will aggre- 
gate 35,000,000 pounds of wool, instead 
of 30,000,000 pounds, as originally 
planned. Crimmins & Peirce Com- 
pany, Winslow & Company, Dupee & 
Meadows, Charles J. Webb & Com- 
pany, were also heavy buyers, and the 
trade seems to think that the auctions 
have at last struck a winning gait. 





GRAZING FEES 


While the National Forest grazing 
fees for sheep have been materially in- 
creased this year, no complaints on 
this score have been heard from per- 
mittees of the Fremont National For- 
all of whom realize that even ai 





est 
the higher rate the cost of grazing on 
the Forest is but about one-fourth 
that charged for rental of privately- 
owned lands from timber companies 
and other private interests. 

For the season of 1918 the fee for 
grazing sheep on this forest from June 
15 to October 15 was 7% cents per 
head; and from April 15 to October 
15, including the privilege of lambing, 
134% cents per head. This year the 
fee from June 15 to October 15 will 
be 12 cents per head; and for the-pe- 
riod from April 15 to October 15, in- 
cluding lambing, 20 cents per head. 

D. F. BR. 





FEEDING LAMBS 





Mr. D. F. Detweiler of Filer, Ida- 
ho, has around 7,500 lambs on feed 
for shipment later. Two thousand oi 
these were shorn December 25 and the 
balance were shorn March 15. Three 
cars have been shipped, the lambs 
weighing 90 pounds with the wool off. 
These lambs have been fed barley 
from self-feeders as soon as they were 
on full feed, and are now eating about 
1% pounds a day in addition to alfalfa 
hay. The lambs are gaining around 
three pounds a week, which is some- 
what above the average. After these 
lambs began to eat all the grain they 
wanted, they consumed very little hay. 
Mr. Detweiler feels the self-feeder is 
the proper way to feed lambs, 
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M. K. PARSONS & COMPANY 
LIVE STOCK 


Phone Wasatch 412 


1023 Kearns Building SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 








Electric Light and Power CAPITAL 
on the Ranch ELECTRIC 


Your Own Plant — Runs Itself. CO 


(Just use the light or power—the 
plant will do the rest.) Sizes 
according to your needs. 








23 West First South St. 


Salt Lake City 
Ask Us About Your Problem Utah 








Utah-Idaho Live Stock Loan Co. 


LIVE STOCK LOANS 


Telephone Was. 6554 1025-6 Kearns Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 





MONEY TO LOAN ON CATTLE and SHEEP 
Application blanks will be sent upon request. 





OFFICERS and DIRECTORS 


M. K. Parsons, President FF. J. Hagenbarth, Vice-President M. H. Sowles, Treasurer 
W. S. McCornick Thomas Austin L. B. McCornick J. Y. Rich 
J. B. Kerr, Manager F. K. Butler, Secretary 











The 
Superior 
HIGHWAY six Car 


High quality of materials and 
design gives to the National a 
remarkable staying power and 
an unusual capacity for sustain- 
ed service under the most try- 
ing conditions. 


Besides these _ sterling merits, 


Randall-Dodd Auto Company 


53 West Fourth South Salt Lake City 






the National is considered by 
many to possess more comfort 
and elegance of appearance 
than any other car made. 


Let us treat you to a demon- 
stration ride in one of these su- 
perior cars. 




















Salt Lake City.0tah 





HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 











“at the Old Clock Corner” 


State 


National 
Bank 


One of the first members of 
the Reserve Bank 


Wool Growers are 
a very important 
part of our large 
clientele. They 
find the officers of 
thisinstitution 
courteous, glad to 
discuss business af- 
fairs, and always 
helpful. 





OFFICERS: 
Heber J. Grant, President. 
Charles W. Nibley, Vice President. 
Rodney T. Badger, Vice President. 
Henry T. McEwan, Cashier. 
George H. Butler, Asst. Cashier. 
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INCREASE IN KENTUCKY 
AND TENNESSEE LAMB CROPS 





Chicago, Ill—The lamb crop in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky shows an _ in- 
crease of from 15 to 25 per cent over 
last year’s crop as indicated by infor- 
mation given to the Bureau of Mar- 
kets by reliable representatives of 
these lamb producing areas, who have 
made careful inquiries into the situa- 
tion. It is reported that Tennessee 
lambs will be ready for market at 
about the usual time, the marketward 
movement being expected to get well 
under headway the latter part of May 
and to be of greatest volume during 
June; Kentucky lambs, on the other 
hand, very likely will be a little later 
this year than usual in reaching the 
market, the severe winter of 1917-18 
and more or less unsatisfactory results 
attending earlier lambing at that time 
having led the majority of breeders in 
that state to breed their ewes some- 
what later last year than previously. 
The big end of the Kentucky lamb 
crop, however, is expected at market 
centers in july. The past winter has 
been exceptionally mild and open in 
both Tennessee and Kentucky, and the 
condition of lamb crop in these states, 
based on the present outlook, is ex- 
pected to be unusually good. At mid- 
March, wheat and rye stood from four 


increase in lamb production in 


April, 1919 


to six inches high in many fields, the 
these 
states over last year, 
traceable to climatic conditions the 
past winter, is due chiefly to enlarged 
breeding operations. Semi-official esti- 
mates place the number of 
ewes sent out from the Louisville mar- 
ket last summer and fall at 40,000 head, 
or about 12,000 more than the 
previous. The output from Nashville 
also was larger last year, and 
more ewe lambs were retained on the 
farms in both Kentucky and Tennessee 
for breeding purposes than in several 
previous years combined. 


while in part 


breeding 


year 


many 





SNOW IN COLORADO 





The winter has been very severe in 
South Park, Colorado. Old timers say 
it is the worst in thirty-five years. We 
have been feeding seventeen thousand 
breeding ewes since November 7 and 
hay is getting very scarce. 

We have had 115 days during which 
the thermometer below 
zero every morning. The 
Rambouillets and Hampshires we pur- 
chased at the Salt Lake sale are stand- 
ing this very well, however. 


registered 
purebred 


Am enclosing a snapshot of a band 
of yearling ewes trailing into the home 


ranch. 
HOLLIS R. MILLS, COLO. 





Owned and Controlled by Farmers 


WM. SCHNEIDER, 
Wool Expert. 





Consign Your 
WOOL 


The Equity Co-operative Exchange 


MINNESOTA TRANSFER, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


AND GET THE HIGHEST MARKET PRICE 
SACKS AND TAGS FURNISHED 
LIBERAL ADVANCES 


CHARLES W. SMELTZER, 
Manager. 


Write for Information 


PROMPT SETTLEMENTS 


E. P. LINDQUIST, 
Sales Manager. 
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LIVE STOCK LOSSES IN 
NATIONAL FORESTS 





An explanation of why the Federal 
government is expending funds in the 
control of live stock diseases, in the 
eradication of poisonous plants from 
National Forest ranges, and in the ex- 
termination of predatory animals 
throughout the Western states, is 
given in some statistics recently com- 
piled by the Ogden office of the Forest 
Service. During the fiscal year which 
ended June 30, 1918, 3,187 cattle and 
horses, worth $209,000, and 40,228 
sheep, worth $523,000, were lost 
through predatory animals, disease, 
poisonous plants and other miscellane- 
ous causes within the National Forests 
of the Intermountain district. The fact 
that this loss, amounting to three- 
quarters of a million dollars in a single 
year occurred upon grazing lands 
which are admittedly superior to those 
comprising the open public ranges, 
gives some conception of the hazards 
attending the production of live stock 
in the West. 

Predatory animals took the heaviest 
toll from the range flocks and herds, 
killing 273 cattle and horses, worth 
$13,650, and 21,813 sheep, worth $283,- 
569. The next most destructive agency 
was the poisonous plant, which killed 
2,139 cattle and horses, worth $106,950, 
and 7,612 sheep, worth $98,956. Dis- 
ease accounted for a loss of 368 cattle 
and horses, worth $18,400, and 505 
sheep, worth $6,565. Miscellaneous 
causes, including lightning, floods, 
bogs, etc., account for the remaining 
1,407 cattle and horses, worth $70,350, 
and 10,298 sheep, worth $133,874. 
Lightning was particularly destructive, 
causing heavy losses due to the con- 
gestion of stock at points struck by 
lightning. 





CO-OPERATIVE SHEARING — 
AUSTRALIAN SCHEME 





It has been announced, says the 
“Australasian,” that the movement in- 
augurated by the pastoralists’ ‘associa- 
tions towards co-operative shearing is 
proving successful. Apparently it is 
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WM. M. COATES J. LLOYD COATES 


Established 1851 


COATES BROTHERS 


Wool Commission Merchants 
127 Market Street, Philadelphia 


Solicit consignments and offer best facilities for the handling and sale 
of wool. Cash advances made on Bills of Lading. 








Farnsworth, Stevenson & 60. 


Established 1848 


W OO 


Special Attention Given to Consignments 
116-122 FEDERAL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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Hinie Klecker Sheep Commission Co. 
We Buy and Sell Sheep Exclusively 


612-24 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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ATTENTION WOOL GROWERS 


SALTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


WOOL BROKERS—216 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Solicits wool shipments for direct sale to the mills. Always sold subjeet to shipp consent. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES. BEST OF REFERENCES. 














EVERY WOOL GROWER NEEDS 
AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER HEAD 


WE PRINT THE 


{ tational (Pool Grower 


THAT IS A SAMPLE OF OUR WORK 





We will furnish a nice half tone and get you up an attrac- 
tive letter head and envelope. It will help your business. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE THE 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


W. G. ROMNEY. J. Q. RYAN. CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 
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KRESO DIP No.1 


(Standardized) 
KILLS SHEEP TICKS 
and other parasites. 


For the treatment of sheep scab, mange, 
ringworm, etc. 


Helps the rapid healing of cuts, scratches and 
common skin troubles. 


A DIP THAT DOES THE WORK 
WITHOUT INJURY TO THE 
ANIMAL OR FLEECE. 


EQUALLY GOOD FOR ALL LIVE STOCK. 


Kills parasites; prevents disease; easy to use; 
efficient ; economical. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is for Sale 
by All Druggists. 


Write for free booklets on the care of sheep 
and all livestock. 


Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 











Kreso Dip No. 1 
Blacklegoids 


Germ-Free Blackleg 
Vaccine aczresem 


Anthraxoids 
Antianthrax Serum 


Etc. 
BY THE pave TRADE THROUGH 


SCHRAMM-JOHNSON 
DRUGS 
63-65 So. West Temple St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. « 
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not intended that all shearing shall be 
carried out on co-operative lines, the 
scheme being intended to cover in the 
meantime shearing which has hitherto 
been carried out by contract. Numbers 
of pastoralists have not installed plants 
on their stations, and they have found 
it convenient to make a contract for 
having the wool taken off and pre- 
pared for the market at per pound. 
This departure from the early system 
of every station employing its own 
shearers was made some years ago. 
Contract shearing appears to have 
given fairly general satisfaction; but 
the pastoralists evidently see their way 
to improve on this system. The new 
companies will be managed by direc- 
torates of pastoralists, and the share- 
holder will, of course, take any profit, 
either in dividend or in the saving on 
the cost of the shearing. First of all, 
the charges will be just what will cover 
administrative costs, and the com- 
panies will shear only for shareholders. 
The proposition has a further object, 
which is set forth in the general condi- 
tions, which state that the company is 
being formed for the purpose of im- 
proving the facilities to shareholders 
for the shearing of their sheep, and for 
the organization of the available labor 
to the best advantage; also for the en- 
gagement of general pastoral labor. 
The companies are further to have full 
power to carry on business in various 
branches of utility to graziers and to 
the grazing industry. Owners of cattle 
may become shareholders, a provision 
which indicates that it is intended to 
make pretty wide use of the com- 
panies. No doubt the leading pastor- 
alists in the association see in the co- 
operative movement a means of bring- 
ing. about a practical combination of 
pastoralists, which should become more 
solid than the ordinary association be- 
cause of the business consideration in- 
volved in the taking up of shares and 
the operations of the company. 





GOOD RAM PRICES 





January and February are the 
months in New Zealand when rams are 
sold and correspond to September and 
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October in this country in that respect, 
Recently several of the best breeders 
of Lincolns and Romneys in New Zea- 
land held a breeders’ sale, to which 
each consigned his very choicest rams, 
The Romneys were in great demand 
and sold for top prices. The highest 
average price was made by William 
Perry, whose sixty-nine rams averaged 
$470. 

In Lincoln stud rams Bland Rayner 
made the best average, selling ten 
rams at $300 each. The highest priced 
Lincoln brought $1,200. 

These averages are reported to be 
the best ever made in New Zealand, 
and they are certainly very excellent 
prices. 

At the same sale stud Romney ewes, 
said to be very choice, sold from $20 
up to $135, averaging around $40 per 
head. 





REGARDING SCAB AGAIN 





Several parties who read my article 
on the scab in the March Wool Grower 
have written me for information with 
reference to cleaning up scab. I am 
sending these parties a copy of formula 
and instructions that I got out twenty- 
five years ago. With a swim 36 feet 
long, 18 or 20 inches wide at the top 
and tapering to 10 or 12 inches at the 
bottom, and with galvanized iron boil- 
ers that will hold from 360 to 400 gal- 
lons each, set up so that good wood 
fires can be kept under them, and with 
draining pens 16x32, divided in the cen- 
ter making two drains 16 feet square, 
from 2,000 to 2,500 sheep can be dipped 
in a day. 

If instructions are carefully followed 
there will be no difficulty in curing the 
scab as stated. I do not remember 
that this formula has ever been put in 
print, but I do know that it has been 
used successfully in the dipping of 
hundreds of thousands of sheep, and I 
think at this time it would be of value 
to a good many and will ask that you 
publish it. 

The formula is as follows: 

We recommend the formula given 
below as being the most effective dip 
for curing scab in sheep we know of: 
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One pound Light Flour of Sulphur 
and one-third pound Good Unslacked 
Lime to three gallons water. 

It Is Essential to Have the Sulphur 
Thoroughly Dissolved 

To accomplish this quickly and ef- 
fectively we recommend having cook- 
ing tank half full of water, heated to 
the boiling point; put in as many 
pounds sulphur as the boiler holds gal- 
lons of water, when filled within four 
or five inches of the top; as soon as 
sulphur is in the boiler, add one-third 
as many pounds lime as you have used 
pounds sulphur ; put in the lime ten or 
fifteen pounds at a time; as the lime 
slacks, keep mixing it with a hoe and 
mashing up the lumps of sulphur; af- 
ter the lime is all slacked, add water, 
slowly until the tank is filled to within 
four or five inches of the top. Keep 
the hoe going and water up to boiling 
point until all the sulphur is dissolved. 

To 1 gallon of the mixture add 2 gal- 
lons of water, and keep the dip while 
in use at a temperature as near 110 de- 
grees as possible, never lower than 100 
degrees nor higher than 115 degrees, 
(not by guess but by using a thermom- 
eter). In order to keep the right tem- 
perature it will be necessary to heat 
some of the water and some can be 
put in cold; by using gauges showing 
number of gallons boiler and swim hold 
to an inch, the proper proportions can 
be easily kept. 

It Is Absolutely Necessary That the 
Proper Proportions Are Kept As 
Given In the Formula 

Have the sheep put in the swim (not 
by throwing them in) but slide them 
in carefully, tail first. As the sheep go 
in have a man using a dipping hook 
shove them clear under and then see 
that their shoulders and necks are kept 
under (not their heads); and just be- 
fore the sheep come out of the swim 
have a man shove their heads under 
the second time. Keep the sheep in 
the swim two minutes. (Not by guess 
work, but have a clock or watch where 
the man at the gate can see it.) 

When Sheep Are Very Scabby It Is 

Necessary to Hand Dress Them 

By catching each and every sheep on 
Which the scab shows badly, and rub- 
bing each and every spot that is crusty 
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J. Y. Rich Live Stock Co. 


402 KEARNS BUILDING PHONE WASATCH 6817 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 








McCORNICK & CO., Bankers 


Salt Lake City. 


We are especially well equipped to 
handle accounts of Western Stockmen. 
Advances made on sheep and wool. 


W. S. McCornick, President. 
C. W. Whitley, Vice-President. 
R. L. Conely, Assistant Cashier. 


L. B. McCornick, Vice-President. 
M. H. Sowles, Vice-Pres. and Cashier. 
S. G. Saville, Asst. Cashier. 














eaaers |= he National City Bank member 


of Federal Reserve Bank. Accounts of growers of sheep are 
invited. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


JAMES PINGREE, President FRANK PINGREE, Oashier 
WwW. 8. GOODART, Ass’t Cashier 


: ON 
STATE 
STREET 








CULLEN HO?FEE 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mer. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


Rates $1.00 and up 











THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN CO., LESSEES. 




















American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n 


Organized 1884. Share of Stock $5.00. 
No annual dues. 5600 stockholders, 

proving the popularity of a breed that 

advertises itself. Won Sweepstakes 

= carlot at 1917 International Exposi- 
on. 


H. M. Brown President 
J. M. Wade, Sec’y, Lafayette, Indiana 


with scab with a stick, 








American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10. No annual dues. 
Flock buvks free to members. Volume 
XVI ready for delivery and pedigrees 
now being received for Volume XVII. 
Over 77,000 sheer on record. 
President—F. S. KING, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Secretary—DWIGHT LINCOLN, 
Milford Center, Ohio. 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, blanks, etc., address the 
Secretary. 








The National Lincoln 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Write the secretary for information 
regarding this great wool and mutton 
breed of sheep. 


GRAHAM WALKER, President 
Chazy, New York 


BERT SMITH, Secretary 
Charlotte, Mich. 








American Romney Breeders 


Organized 1911 by Joe Wing and 
W. C. Coffey. 


They knew then. We know now, and 
you will know tomorrow that the 


ROMNEY IS THE FUTURE LEADER 
The live breeders are getting in fast. 


Full information from the Secretary. 
703 Rose St., Lexington, Kentucky. 
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at the same 
time pouring on the mixture, to which 
just as much water has been added, in- 
stead of two parts water to one of 
mixture. The mixture for hand dress- 
ing should be used at a temperature of 
from 120 to 125 degrees. It is best to 
put the sheep which are hand dressed 
in a pen by themselves, letting them 
stand a while; and when they, are 
dipped keeping them in the swim three 
minutes. After they have gone through 
the swim into the draining pen, look 
them over carefully, being sure that no 
old hard crusts of scab are left un- 
broken; a second application of strong 
hot dip and “stick” before letting them 
out of draining pen will be effective on 
the worst cases. Careful attention to 
this will often save dipping second 
time. 

If above directions are followed to 


the letter, one dipping will cure scab. 


and sheep will not contract the disease 
for at least 100 to 150 days, even should 
they be exposed to scab in shipping or 
being put back in the yards where they 
had been kept before dipping. Where 
they are running on fresh range they 
will keep free and clean of scab at 
least six months or a year. 

Keep in mind that it is necessary to 
dip every sheep as if the success of 





HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. 
the highest priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 


Evidence; 


Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. ; 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
14 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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the whole operation depended on that 
one sheep. 
A. J. KNOLLIN, 





MONTANA SHEEP SELL 


Billings, Mont.—An indication of 
the present market value of shee 
in Montana and Wyoming is ft 
be seen in the bids submitted here ata 
public sale of the estate of the late 
George S. Crosby, who died in Salt 
Lake City while enroute to _ Billings 
from Nevada. Six thousand, two hun- 
dred and fifty-seven ewes, lambs and 
bucks, together with a lot of sheep 
camp paraphernalia brought a total 
high bid of $80,976.75, and will doubt 
less be accepted by the administrator 
after being approved by the district 
court. There were a number of bid 
ders. The high bid on 1,100 ewe lambs 
was $12.75; on 2,400 head of ewes, 
mixed ages, $12.75; on 2,333 yearling 
ewes, $14.55; on 127 bucks, one and 
two years old, $12.75; on 100 head of 
mixed lambs, ewes and_ wethers, 
$12.75; on 17 head of old ewes, $12.75, 
and on 180 bucks, one to five years old, 
$12.75. There was a difference of only 
$600 between the two high bidders, im 
dicating that values are pretty firmly 
fixed in the minds of local sheepmen at 
least. L. & 





HERDER PAYS INCOME TAX 


Reporting income taxes of from $18 
to $38 for his five sheepherders, while 
in the eyes of the income tax colle 
tor his own business showed a net 
loss, was the experience of Robert 
Prior, sheepman of Yakima and Ber 
ton City, Wash. Sheepherders aft 
paid $100 per month and board, anf 
most of them: are single men. In the 
case of the five mentioned, adding the 
cost of their board to their wages 
made totals of from $1,306 to $1,640 
from which they were allowed dedue 
tions of $1,000. The first reporteé 
shipment of mutton from the Yakima 
Valley was that of Mr. Prior @ 
March 19, when he sent 600 head @ 
yearlings and 2,150 lambs to the Chr 
cago market. G. N.& 





